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LO NGING, 


The road’s each turn reveals another bend 
That I would reach: at every gate I stay 


With lingering look, where quiet valleys 
stray 
The heather-dappled hills among I send 


A wistful gaze to upland paths that wend 
Beckoning to bluer heights, and wondering 
say, 
What is this better, ever far away’? 
And when will all this restless longing end? 
Till that first day of joy’s bewilderment, 
When God shall make each shadowy outline 
clear, 
Wait patiently- 
near 
What He has bidden now by far and dim, 
But thou will find thy rest in sight of Him, 
Within the small inclosure of thy tent. 


thou canst not bring more 


-_<-- —— 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The National Suffrage Bazar has cleared 
$7,820, with some receipts still to come in. 
The figures keep creeping up higher and 
higher. All friends of equal rights owe 
gratitude for this fine resuit to Mrs, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Mariana Chapman, 
and Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, chair- 
man, secretary, aud treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Bazar Committee; to Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, who conducted an exten- 
sive correspondence with all the States in 
regard to the Bazar, for months before- 
hand; to Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, the 
National treasurer, who wrote innumera- 
ble letters, “stirring up the faithful’; to 
other members of the Business Committee, 
who helped in various ways to bring in 
contributions; to the hard-working secre- 
taries of the officers; and last, but not 
least, to the multitude of friends all over 
the country who gave the goods. The 
vast quantity of contributions collected 
from all parts of the United States in that 
great hall was a revelation to many as to 
the number of persons interested in the 
cause. It was no wonder that the New 
York “Antis’’ held a meeting that week, 
and decided that they must try to enlarge 
their executive committee if they were to 
make any head against the movement for 
equal rights. 

Only a fraction of the men in Louisiana 
and Mississippi have paid their poll-taxes, 
and under the new law, which requires 
the payment of a poll-tax a year or more 
in advance of elections, the great majority 
of the male citizens of those States will 
next year be debarred from the ballot-box 
—white men as well as black. The papers 
are full of lamentations and moral reflec- 
tions over this indifference on the part of 
the male voters. But no one has yet sug- 
gested that the minority of male citizens 
who are public-spirited enough to wish to 
vote ought to be forbidden to do so be- 
cause of the indifference of the majority. 
That sort of reasoning is used only in the 
case of women. 





Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott lately gave in 
Brooklyn the last of a series of lectures 
on “Democracy.’’ Aman who disbelieves 
so profoundly in the fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy could not let such an 
occasion pass without a sneer at the advo- 
cates of equal rights for women. In his 
enumeration of the perils of the Republic, 
Dr. Abbott mentioned ‘‘the medicine man”’: 


By the medicine man I mean the man 
who has a panacea for all the ills that 
afflict mankind. I will not call him a 
quack, for that would throw too much 
obloquy upon him; nor a professional 
reformer, for that would seem to give him 
too much credit. I have had some diffi- 
culty to get a name for him. I hope he 
will not take offence at the title, medicine 
man. The medicine man is very sure that 
if we could only get a single tax on land, 
or could only get free silver, or could 
only close all the saloons, or only get 
woman suffrage, the world would be 
happy. There is one man with one medi- 
cine and another with another. There 
are scores and hundreds and tens of 
thousands of men who would not fol- 
low the demagogue or the boss, and 
who would not be bought by the pluto- 
crat, who can be swayed by the medicine 
man because he appeals to their con- 


| 


science, and their conscience is not very 


intelligent. 


ee 


The single-taxers, anti-saloon men, and 
others can fight their own battles; but 
when Dr. Abbott says the consciences of 
those who can be “‘swayed”’ by the argu- 
ments of the equal suffragists are ‘‘not 
very intelligent,’’ he disparages the intel- 
ligence of Curtis, Emerson, Lincoln, Sum 
ner, Seward, Whittier, Longfellow, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles 
Kingsley, and a long line of men begin- 
ning with Plato and ending with Roosevelt 
and Secretary-of-the-Navy Long—men of 
the most diverse opinions and principles, 
but none of them regarded as lacking in 
intelligence. Some of them would even 
be estimated by the general public as 
having more intelligence than Dr. Abbott. 
Certainly no one’s intelligence shows itself 
at its best in running down the intellect 
of all those persons who do not agree 
with him. In a somewhat wide acquaint- 
ance among suffragists we never yet knew 
one who believed that equal suffrage would 
be a panacea for all ills, any more than a 
civil service reformer who believed that 
civil service reform alone would bring in 
the millennium. To misrepresent your 
opponent's argument is a common way to 
evade answering it. 


>_>? 


MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS. 


Mrs. L, M. N. Stevens, president of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, has been connected with the work 
of that Society from its beginning. 

In the summer of 1874, when Miss Wil- 
lard went to Old Orchard, Me., to speak 
on temperance and to organize a W. C. T. 
U., Mrs. Stevens was there, assisted in 
the organization of the Maine Union, and 
was chosen its treasurer, which position 
she held for three years. She was then 
elected president of the Maine W. C. T. U., 
and has been unanimously reélected to 
that position each succeeding year. For 
thirteen years she was assistant recording 
secretary of the National W. C. T. U., for 
one year recording secretary, and, at the 
Cleveland Convention in 1894, was, on 
nomination of Miss Willard, elected vice- 
president at large of the National Union. 

Besides filling these offices, and leading 
the women of Maine as president of the 
constantly growing State W. C. T. U., 
working and speaking untiringly for it, 
Mrs. Stevens has carried on a great 
amount of work connected with the chari- 
ties of her native State, being officially 
connected with several Homes for the de- 
pendent classes. She has for years been 
the Maine representative in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

In 1892 she was appointed one of the 
lady managers of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and had entire charge of pre 
paring Maine’s exhibit of charities and 
correction (homes, hospitals, asylums, 
etc.), which appeared in the Anthropolog- 
ical Building at the Fair. 

When the great prohibition pioneer, 
Neal Dow, passed on, it was universally 
conceded that his mantle had fallen upon 
Mrs. Stevens. The friendship between 
the two was long and close, and the last 
message General Dow left to any one out- 
side his family was to her, concerning 
the temperance work. 

Mrs. Stevens has always been a woman 
suffragist. Even as a child she observed 
that the times were ‘‘out of joint,” and 
felt that this was largely due to the fact 
that humanity is unequally developed in 
the two fractions which make up the in- 
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teger. When, in 1876, Miss Willard intro- 
duced into the white-ribbon ranks the 
discussion of the ballot for women as the 
most helpful method of temperance re- 
form, Mrs. Stevens was one of her staunch 
est and most helpful allies, and it was at 
this time that their friendship was ce- 
mented by that unbreakable bond forged 
in the furnace of contradiction. 

No woman in the W. C. T. U. possesses 
in greater degree the universal confidence 
of its friends, men and women, and the 
good-will of its opponents, than Mrs. 
Stevens of Maine. 

After Miss Willard was called to heaven, 
the duties of the National presidency of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
rested upon Mrs. Stevens, which office she 
occupies at the present time, having been 
elected National president at the W. C. T. 
U. Convention held in St. Paul, in 1898; 
reélected at Seattle, Wash., in 1899, and at 
Washington, D. C., in 1800. M. A. P. 


-_- — 


THE FORTNIGHTLY 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held at 3 Park Street last 
Tuesday. There was a large attendance, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. 

Professor Mary Adams Currier, for- 
merly of Wellesley College, spoke on ‘‘The 
Negro in the 20th Century,” giving an 
account of Tuskegee, Atlanta University, 
Hampton, Spelman Institute, and other 
educational institutions for the colored 
people of the South which she has visited. 
She described the good work that many 
intelligent and devoted colored men and 
women are doing for the elevation of their 
race, and deplored the poor pay received 
by colored school teachers, which is some- 
times only ten dollarsa year. She quoted 
some quaint and graphic remarks of the 
Negroes: ‘‘He is so poor that he hasn't a 
rooster to crow for him in the morning;”’ 
‘He doesn’t know any more of figures 
then a hog;’’ ‘‘I had a mortgage on my ox, 
and the mortgage done eat the ox all up, 
hide, horns and tail;’’ etc. ‘Make educa- 
tion practical; teach them to put their 
geometry into their fences,’’ said one 
speaker, in the discussion; while another 
said, emphatically, ‘‘It is not enough to 
make men carpenters; you must also 
make your carpenters men,”’ 

Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. Archibald 
H. Grimké, Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin, 
Rev. Mr. Heywood, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell and others took part 
in the discussion that followed the paper. 
The colored speakers warmly and elo- 
quently emphasized the wrongs which 
their people suffer at the North as well as 
in the South. It was an exceedingly in- 
teresting afternoon, and a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Prof. Currier and the 
other speakers. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


| Others testify that the U. S. 








Whereas, former U. S. Consul General 
Pratt, Dr. A. B. Condict of the Methodist 
mission at Manila, Rev. F. H. Morgan and 
military 
authorities in the Philippines have licensed 
houses of ill fame, have placed the inmates 
under compulsory medical supervision, 
and provide them with official health cer- 
tificates; therefore 

Resolved, That all good citizens, irre- 
spective of their views on ‘‘Imperialism,”’ 
should protest against this action, which 
must impress both our soldiers and the 
natives as giving official sanction to vice. 

Refreshments and a social hour followed. 

Professor Currier said that old shoes 
would be especially useful at Tuskegee, 
and that any such articles as are com- 
monly disposed of at a ‘‘rummage sale” 
would be acceptable gifts. Any such con- 
tributions for colored schools of the South 
may be sent to her at 24 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., or left for her at 3 
Park Street 

The reception to Mrs. Livermore at the 
Vendome, on the afternoon of Jan. 22, will 
take the place of the next Fortnightly. 


-_-o ——_——— 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT HOME. 


The Christian Endeavor World of Jan. 
3 contains an interesting account, by Miss 
Jane A. Stewart, of an interview with 
‘“‘Mary A. Livermore at Eighty.’’ In con- 


clusion, Miss Stewart tells of the home 
life of this notable American citizen. She 
says: 


It is pleasant to think that Mrs. Liver- 
more’s sunset years are beiog passed in 
such happy haunts of work and rest. Her 
household, of which she is still the active 
head, consists of an invalid daughter, a 
widowed sister, her secretary, and her 
maid. Just across the street is a happy 
home of a married daughter, son-in-law, 
and grandchildren, whose interests are 
her own, and whose lively companionship 
brightens days which could never, how- 
ever, be isolated or lonely. 

Her daily routine is one of mingled 
work, recreation, and rest. An early riser, 
she devotes the morning hours in her 
study to reading and writing. In the 
afternoons, unless some engagement in- 
terferes, it is generally understood that 
she will receive any one who calls with 
business or social intent. Several times a 
week there is company at the noonday 
lunch, The evenings are generally spent 
quietly in the company of friends. Except 
for an occasional brief flitting to some 
near-by resort, she remains in Melrose, 
which is a charming residence town, and 
has been her home for thirty years. 

Mrs. Livermore is keenly alive to all 
public interests, local and national. A 
strong humanitarian impulse breathes in 
all her acts, as of one who is determined 
that, though there may come wrinkles on 
her forehead, there shall be none on her 
heart. 

As I left her kindly, cheerful, and in- 
vigorating presence, I thought, ‘‘Nobler 
than a ship safely ending a long voyage, 
and sublimer than the setting sun, is the 
old age of a just and kind and useful 
life.’’ 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss FLORENCE M. KEENE is official 
stenographer for the city of Gloucester, 
Mass. When appointed last spring she 
had the highest per cent. in the competi- 
tive examination for the place under the 
civil service rules. 


Miss HARRIET KEYSER, we regret to 
learn through Hammer and Pen, met with 
an accident a few days before Christmas, 
and was seriously injured. She is now in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Manhattan, N. Y. 
She is improving rapidly, and expects 
soon to be at her office again. Meanwhile 
she has been obliged to cancel all her 
organizing and lecturing engagements. 


SapA YAcca, the gifted Japanese ac- 
tress who was heard in New York last 
winter and later had much success in 
Paris, has been commissioned, with her 
husband, Kawakami, by the Empress of 
Japan, to make a careful study of the 
stage of European countries and select a 
number of plays suitable for translation 
into Japanese. The Empress desires to do 
away with the ten-hour Japanese dramas 
and introduce plays of a more reasonable 
length. 


Miss Mary S. ANTHONY, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who not long ago subscribed the 
last $2,000 needed to secure the admission 
of girls to the University of Rochester, 
has notified the county treasurer that she 
will refuse to pay her taxes, on the ground 
that she is not permitted to vote, and that 
there should be no taxation without rep- 
resentation. Miss Anthony is that sister 
of Susan B. Anthony of whom a relative 
once said, ‘Susan could always preach, 
but Mary practises.”’ In er alone 
9,991 women pay taxes on $28,672,974 
worth of property. In Meares County, 
12,240 women pay taxes on $33,003,305. 
Miss Anthony’s protest is published in 
another column. 


Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
does much of ber writing in the midst of 
her family, in a room ringing with con- 
versation. Home life means so much to 
her that even when writing she does not 
demand seclusion. No more domestic 
woman ever existed, and none who be- 
lieved more thoroughly in equal rights for 
women. She says conversion came to her 
when, many years ago, she was obliged to 


endure the sight of the poverty of a 
woman who had bienght ber husband a 
fortune, and on |iis death saw the prop 
erty which had been hers ge to his rela 


tives. They were able to set up a carriage 
and to live in style, while she took in 
sewing. Since that time Mrs. Spofford’s 
ideas about the rights of women have 
been clearly defined. 


Miss CELIA HOLBROOK, daughter of 
Rufus Holbrook, has continued her 
father’s blacksmith shop in Sherborn, 
Mass., employing assistants and carrying 
on the establishment. She is 19, but was 
only 17 when her father died, leaving his 
family in very poor circumstances. Her 
mother had died eight years earlier. Her 
brother and three sisters, all younger than 
herself, she supports by her business abil- 
ity and enterprise, In addition to carry- 
ing on the shop she has taken a contract 
from the United States to carry the mail 
twice a day from the railroad station to 
the post-office and return. In the summer 
she carries the mail on her bicycle; in the 
winter on foot, making four miles’ travel 
daily. Yet this young woman, who for 
two years has been practically the head of 
a family, when she comes of age will not 
be allowed to vote. 


Miss Mary L. Tircomn, of Rutland, 
Vt., will enter upon her duties as libra- 
rian of the new free library at Hagers- 
town, Md., on Feb. 1. She was for some 
time librarian of the Rutland free library 
and secretary of the Vermont State library 
commission. During her term as secre- 
tary 85 libraries were established under 
State aid, and the interest in library work 
throughout the State was greatly in- 
creased. She was librarian at Rutland 
from 1888 to 1899, and during the ten 
years from 1886 to 1896 the circulation of 
the library increased from 20,000 to 63,000 
books annually. This position she re- 
signed about two years ago, and has since 
organized and catalogued the Goodrich 
Memorial library at Newport, catalogued 
the Norman Williams public library at 
Woodstock, and is now engaged in like 
work at the Fletcher Memorial library at 
Ludlow. The library at Hagerstown is a 
new institution and richly endowed. 
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PANDITA RAMABAI CONVALESCENT. 

The following are extracts from letters 
received since the arrival of Ramabai’s 
daughter, Manorama, at Poona: 


You see I have arrived safely at home, 
and they all were so glad to see me. It is 
nice to be back. But [ know you want 
me to tell you about mother, first of all, 
so I will leave the other things till later. 
Mother is really very ill. She keeps about 
and works all the time, but she is not fit 
to work. There seems to be no alterna- 
tive, however; for things here could not 
get along very well were she not on hand 
to superintend them. There are about 1,700 
girls at Khedgaum alone,and over two hun- 
dred at Poona. This is such an immense 
establishment that it would be impossible 
to describe it in one letter. There are 
girls from the Central Provinces who came 
during the famine of 1897, and girls from 
Gujerat rescued from the last famine, be- 
sides a few from Mysore and Southern 
India. Most of the classes are beld in the 
‘‘Barn,”’ which is quite big enough for the 
purpose. Then on one side of Mukti is 
the hospital where there are separate 
wards for patients with various diseases, 
There are two wards for children, and the 
whole hospital is superintended by a na- 
tive nurse from Mangalore named Mary- 
bai. Marybai is training many girls saved 
from the famine of 1897 as nurses in the 
hospital, and they do give such willing 
and loving service! There are about one 
hundred and seventy girls in the Rescue 
Home, which is called Krepa Sadan, or 
Home of Grace. This is also superintend- 
ed by Marybai. One of the matrons here 
at Mukti is a widow, who was in Sharada 
Sadan nearly six years, a bright girl and 
an efficient worker. She is a Hindu, and 
still keeps her caste. 

l expect to go to Poona to-night, if 
mother can spare me. Otherwise, I shall 
wait. 

The arrival of the steamer at Bombay 
was so much earlier than expected that 
Manorama’s sudden appearance at the 
Sbiradi Sadan interfered with the plans 
for her reception there. 

The following account of the reception 
at Khedgaum is from Mr. Gadré, who has 
been connected with the school from its 
openi:g, nearly thirteen years ago, as 
clerk or teacher: 


We left Poona at 7.30 A.M., and reached 
Khedgaum at 9 A.M. A band of forty 
girls was anxiously waiting to receive 
their welcome guest; and, as Mano stepped 
to the platform, she was garlanded, and 
her dear mother also. As we came out 
of the station, hundreds of people were 
waiting in the station compound and on 
the road, to see what kind of a daughter 
their benefactor, Ramabai, had. When 
they saw her dressed like an Indian girl, 
they were very much surprised. They 
thought she must be wearing a European 
dress! The procession from the station 
to Mukti was very picturesque; and, when 
the tonga conveying Mano and her mother 
came to the entrance, Mano was most en- 
thusiastically welcomed by seventeen hun- 
dred Mukti girls, and taken to the spacious 
hall, where the pastor, Rev. W. E. Robins, 
was awaiting her. A thanksgiving prayer- 
meeting was held, where thousands of 
faces were seen glowing with joy. After 
the prayer, speeches were made by Rama- 
bai, Mano, and myself. A _ benediction 
closed the proceedings. 

I am sorry to say that the dear Pandita 
has been quite ill again since yesterday 
evening. However, she seems better to- 
day; but she needs a month’s entire rest. 
Please pray for her and for us all, 


Another interesting description of the 
reception is from one of the Mukti girls 
not yet quite familiar with the English 
language: 

Our dear sister, Manorama, came to 
Mukti on the 9th instant, at 9.30 A. M. 
Some of the older girls went to the sta- 
tion with flower garlands, while all the 
little girls were arranged neatly in the 
schoolroom, as there was not room enough 
for all outside the school compound. 
About a hundred of the Central Province 
girls were stood on both sides, inside of 
the compound, wearing their flowered 
sais. Forty little children stood on both 
sides outside of the decorated big gate, 
dressed in red and white, and carrying in 
their hands flowers and leaves. 

As it was a Bazar day, many men, wom- 
en, and children, with daily laborers, 
stood by lines in the public road, eagerly 
waiting. As soon as we heard the whistle 
of the train, every soul was moved with 
delight. The decorated tonga, drawn by 
two white, strong bullocks, with brass 
bells around their necks, came with clang- 
ing noise. The first seat was occupied by 
the blessed mother and her beloved daugh- 
ter, whose heart was filled with joy and 
admiration. The joyful mother and her 
only daughter looked on both sides with 
contented, happy smiles, and expressed 
loving wishes for all. 

After prayers in the schoolroom filled 
with the girls, the mother stood up with a 
praising heart, and introduced the daugh- 
ter to her orphan sisters. Group after 
group began to sing lyrics, which they 
themselves composed, in Marathi, and 
prayed the Lord to pour rich blessings on 
our dear sister. At the close Manorama 
stood up, by the permission of her moth- 
er, and thanked every one for their love, 
and asked for their prayers to help her 
fulfil her duties in the Lord’s work. 

Dear madam, kindly excuse all the mis- 
takes made in this short description, as it 
is in a strange language. We humbly ask 
you and all your friends to pray for us 
most earnestly. 

A brief letter from Manorama, just re- 
ceived, reports a decided improvement in 
Ramabai’s condition. 

Manorama is already established at 
Sbhiradai Sadan, very happy in her work, 





and happy also in relieving her mother of 
the fatigue of the weekly journey between 
Poona and Khedgaum. One day in a fort- 
night she spends at Mukti to assist in the 
writing. It is evident that the child is to 
be both a help and comfort to the mother. 
Jupita W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
36 Rutland Square, Boston. 





WOMEN IN THE SHOE FACTORY. 

As is well known, one department after 
another in the modern shoe factory has 
become tenanted by women. In the cut- 
ting or clicking rooms, however, women 
have not as yet become general workers 
at the bench. An exception to the rule is 
the factory of the Wolfe Brothers of Co- 
lumbus, O., where at present sixty-two 
women are employed in a total of one 
hundred and ten outside cutters. A com- 
munication from this company to the Su- 
perintendent and Foreman, a shoe and 
leather journal of Boston, says: 

In working ont our system of profit- 
sharing it became necessary to figure out 
the comparative standing of our cutters, 
and while we in a general way were aware 
of the fact that our women cutters com- 
pared favorably with our men cutters, we 
were ourselves astonished to, find that out 
of one hundred and ten cutters, out of the 
first ten standing at the top of the list in 
regard to cutting good shoes out of the 
least stock, seven of these names were 
those of women. 

We pay our women cutters the same 
price as men, being based on a piece-price 
plan, and efficiency is the only standard 
by which they are judged, and this show- 
ing is entirely on its merits. The first 
ten cutters average $14.40 per week for the 
entire year, besides a division of profits 
amounting to an average of $70 p@ per- 
son per annum. 

A table appended to this statement shows 
that Miss Annie Boesiger, who cut 3,117 
dozens during the past year, ranks high- 
est in efficiency. 

The editor of the Superintendent and 
Foreman thinks the capability shown by 
women at the cutting bench is ‘‘not out of 
the order of every-day affairs, for we find 
women at the head of their classes in the 
universities; others filling with signal 
ability many positions denied them at the 
beginning of the century now departing.” 
He goes on to say: 

We find to-day in the Wolfe factory at 
Columbus men and women working at 
cutting-benches under the same roof and 
on an equality, a woman standing first in 
the list of some one hundred and ten 
clickers employed in that busy hive of in- 
dustry. Here, too, the women draw equal 
pay with the men for an equal quantity of 
work, 

Moore wrote: 

‘Disguise our bondage as we will, 
’Tis woman, woman rules us still.” 

This may, perhaps, be changed in our 

new century to read: 


Disguise our footwear as we choose, 
’Tis woman, woman cuts our shoes. 
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THE PROFIT OF THE POCKET. 

What woman can fail to perceive the 
practicality of the advice given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton in her article en- 
titled, ‘‘Make Pockets unto Yourselves,’’ 
published in the JouRNAL of Dec, 29? 

It is an interesting question whether or 
not man’s appreciation of his multitudi- 
nous pockets bears any proportion to the 
sense of deprivation experienced by 
women who possess not even one. Itisa 
fact, however, that even the woman most 
free from envy, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness, does oceasionally feel a twinge of all 
three of them at once when she beholds 
the ease and freedom with which her 
masculine companion disposes of his 
various belongings, and realizes her own 
helplessness in the same matter. 

The exigencies of man’s life have been 
supposed to make necessary many of these 
belongings, and the style of his dress has 
at the same time enabled him to enjoy 
countless little convenient repositories 
where they would neither attract atten- 
tion nor injure in any way the appear- 
ance of his clothes. But while the average 
woman has gradually advanced into con- 
ditions which require additional conven- 
iences, even the one pocket which she was 
formerly allowed to have has been taken 
from her. 

There is no question but that the ordi- 
nary pocket was more or less of a detri- 
ment to the shape and hang of a skirt. 
One felt obliged to choose between an 
awkward convenience and a graceful in- 
convenience, and the latter universally 
carried the day. 

But a handkerchief is indispensable; a 
purse is one of the necessaries of life; a 
card-case, perhaps a note-book, but at 
any rate a lead-pencil, is desirable and 
nowadays that ‘“‘badge of social emanci- 
pation,’ a door-key, must always be car- 
ried. Cards, circulars, railway tickets, 
matinée tickets, perhaps a little address 
book or visiting list, and not a single 
pocket!—and the hands usually occupied 
with parasol or umbrella, book or bundle. 

To meet the difficulty, bags were pro- 
vided, —bags of all sorts, shapes and 





sizes. The Biography of the Bag,—what 
an entertaining article might be furnished 
under that suggestive title! And the 
Bother of the Bag, equally stimulating 
and instructive, as well as the Banish- 
ment of the Bag, for, like every article, 
convenient or otherwise, which fashion 
introduces, it is not, like the poor, always 
with us. 

There is one style of pocket which can 
be worn with any dress, and prove not 
only a great convenience, but an ornament 
as well, It requires two pieces of double- 
faced satin ribbon of the best quality, and 
of a shade to match the dress. One of 
these should be twelve inches long and 
four wide, the other nine inches long and 
three wide. One end has a narrow hem 
and is turned up a distance of four inches, 
the sides being overcast together. These 
strips are joined at the other end, making 
two hanging loops or little pockets, one 
above the other, and finished with a full, 
handsome bow of the same ribbon about 
two inches wide. A safety-pin is sewed 
securely on the under side, and the 
pocket is fastened on the right side of the 
waist, just where the hand can most con- 
veniently reach it. If ornamentation is 
desired, the hem of each pocket can be 
edged with jet, either wide or narrow, or 
in case of colored ribbon with steel or 
iridescent beads, the lower edge of each 
being finished with a more or less elabo- 
rate fringe. A prettier or daintier little 
arrangement it would be difficult to im- 
agine, and its convenience is as great as its 
beauty. 

In the upper pocket can be inserted the 
handkerchief, the embroidered corners 
showing above it. In thelower one many 
little necessaries can easily be carried. 
The widths and lengths of the ribbon, as 
well as the number and trimming of these 
pockets, can, of course, be varied to suit 
the taste of the wearer. 

CAROLINE B,. LERow. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WOMEN WHO RAISE APPLES. 








An interested visitor at the recent meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Horticultural Society 
was Mrs. Laura Alderman, of Hurley, 
8. D., owner of the largest apple orchard 
in the Northwest, writes Martha Scott 
Anderson in the Minneapolis Journal. 
Her success in apple-raising has made her 
name known all over the country, as it 
brought her to the special attention of 
the department of agriculture, which last 
year published the record of her success- 
ful work in a field not especially favorable 
to apple-growing. 

Mrs. Alderman is a tall, alert-looking 
woman of middle age, whose keen eyes 
have a kindly sparkle, and to a Journal 
woman she talked readily and with just 
pride of her achievement in _ horticul- 
ture. 

Hurley is not far from Yankton, on the 
southern border of the Dakotas. Mrs. 
Alderman is a pioneer in the State, having 
lived on her present farm twenty-four 
years. As all farming in the region was 
experimental when she went there, it was 
not long before a trial was made of fruits. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alderman planted exten- 
sively almost from the outset, and their 
farm early got the nickname ‘‘Alderman’s 
Folly.”’ 

Mrs. Alderman now plants only to re- 
place old trees, as she does not care to 
enlarge her place. ‘I have about all I 
can manage myself,’’ she said, “and I 
don’t care to have more than I can handle 
directly. I am closing out my other in- 
terests completely, and concentrating all 
my attention on the orchard. I don’t 
give much attention to other fruits, ex- 
cept strawberries, which come before the 
apples need much labor. However, we 
raise a few plums.”’ 

The work of caring for the orchard, 
picking and marketing the fruit, keeps an 
army of workers busy. The care of the 
orchard employs five men all through the 
season. When the pickirg begins with 
strawberries in June, Mrs. Alderman has 
two experienced overseers who step in 
and take charge of that part of the work. 
The picking is done chiefly by women and 
children, and Mrs. Alderman has a decided 
preference for women employees. This 
work is paid for by the quantity picked. 

The placing of the crop on the market 
is done largely by Mrs. Alderman’s son. 
The crop from her orchard this year was 
about 8,000 bushels. 

Among the successful women horticul- 
turists is Mrs. Jennie Stager, of St. Cloud, 
Minn., a vice-president of the society, and 
director of an experiment station. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stager came to their pretty place, 
just on the edge of Sauk Rapids, a good 
many years ago, for Mr. Stager’s health. 
Both were fresh from thecity, and neither 
knew anything of gardening. Thecountry 
was new, and they could not get fruit. 
They felt they could not live without 
it, and this induced them to piant their 
place to small fruits and fruit trees, 

Mrs. Stager developed a marked liking 
for fruit-raising and skill in it, and she 
became the farmer, while her husband 





took up other occupations more to his 
taste. 

As keeper of an experiment station, she 
takes all the stock sent her by the horti- 
cultural society and tests it. If it proves 
worth cultivating, she supplies her vicinity 
with the stock, and if it proves valueless 
for that region, only one person has ex- 
pended time and labor on it. Her experi- 
mental work is mostly with evergreens, 
fruits and grapes. In addition to small 
fruits she raises a good many plums, Her 
farm has a very pretty location, and is 
one of the show places of the vicinity, for 
she raises many flowers as well as fruits, 
although both occupy but a small part of 
the thirty acres. 

Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, of Hutchinson, is 
another horticultural society vice-presi- 
dent, who has served several years. . She 
raises chiefly apples and strawberries. 
She lives in the village and her place is 
not large, but is very carefully cultivated, 
and yields large returns. She has also 
given considerable attention to celery. 
The market has been her special part of 
the work, 
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AN ADDED CHARM. 


BY IDA H. ADAMS, 





Many a woman having strong convic- 
tions upon political matters, and feeling 
that her opinions should be justly entitled 
to as much weight as a man’s, shrinks 
from openly advocating the right of suf- 
frage, from a mistaken notion that it will 
lessen her attractiveness in the eyes of 
men; for while few women say so, yet 
nearly every woman wishes to appear 
pleasing to the men; if not all men, then 
some man, and if as yet no particular 
man, then the coming one whose ideal 
she hopes to fulfil. Many good, kind men, 
generous, affectionate, admiring hus- 
bands, say, ‘‘Woman suffrage may be all 
right, but I shouldn’t care to have any- 
thing to do with a woman who voted.” 
Having heard many similar speeches, a 
natural hesitation on the part of wives, 
present and future, to join the suffrage 
ranks is the result. Now the question is, 
Is he right? Would he think so if the 
power to vote was an accomplished fact? 
Let us see. 

Now there are many qualities which 
render women attractive to men,—youth, 
beauty, style, tact, sympathy, cleverness, 
education, culture, refinement and other 
personal attributes. Besides these charms 
there are the practical ones. 

Riches are of course comparative, 
since to the man in lowly circumstances, 
a serving maid, though she may be 
quite pleasing in herself, possesses an 
additional attraction should she have a 
tidy little sum in the bank, and so on up 
the scale of wealth to the man of title who 
wishes to marry a Vandergould—for love 
possibly, but we all think her money 
allures him, too. Ability counts for con- 
siderable, as everyone knows, The good 
cook, the capable housewife, the thrifty 
manager, each has her fascination to a 
practical man in the humble walks of life, 
and there are scores of men among the 
more ambitious who are not blinded by 
sentiment. A man of means often wants 
a wife who can help him socially, one who 
can dress handsomely and entertain a 
large circle of acquaintances, and such 
ability is of great importance to a man of 
politica) aspirations. 

Now for an instance to prove that the 
right of suffrage is but an added charm, 
It draws, it attracts the opposite sex. 
There is a little community having a 
modest church, in which all the members 
who are at least twenty-one years of age 
and have contributed to its support for 
six months may vote at the annual meet- 
ing for the church officers for the ensuing 
year. Small as the church is, it holds 
when crowded to its utmost capacity 
barely three hundred persons, and small 
as the power which any office may con- 
fer on the holder would seem to be, it isa 
fact that they are eagerly sought for by 
the men. What is their attitude toward 
the women who since they outnumber 
the men, hold the voting power in their 
hands? It is that of the most polite and 
gallant behavior. A shy, timid, shrink- 
ing, unfashionable and seemingly unat- 
tractive little old maid is escorted back 
and forth from church, with the greatest 
attention. Is she unwilling to go to the 
annual meeting because itis held in the 
evening? Eager and willing men hasten 
to offer their services as escort, some- 
times disconcertingly so, since she is un- 
used to receiving so much attention. Her 
views on the subject of the management 
of church affairs are beard with flattering 
respect, and if opposed to those of the 
person interested, it seems worth while to 
try to change them. These attentions, 
this interest, tiis respect are based upon 
the little power she holds as a voting 
member of her church circle. 

It is certain that a woman who has seen 
the desirable men of her acquaintance, 
men whose personality is agreeable, whose 
conversation is interesting, whose notice 
confers distinction, pass her by for 


. 


younger, handsomer, richer, abler women, 
has a little pleasurable feeling that she 
has an attraction, a drawing power which 
is secure, for each year brings with it 
this brief reign of power and pleasure. 

If this be true of the small world of the 
church, it will surely follow in the greater 
world outside, and the right of suffrage 
may be safely counted on by all women as 
not detracting in the least from their 
many charming qualities, but rather as 
adding thereto. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


It is proposed to endow a Catherine 
Gladstone ward in the Women’s Hospital 
in London, as a memorial to Mrs. Glad- 
stone. 

Although Empress Frederick, of Ger- 
many, has clung to English modes of 
thought and life, many thoughtful Ger- 
mans look upon her as a model woman. 
To her the women of Prussia owe much 
for their improved intellectual and social 
condition, and the betterment of their 
wage-earning opportunities. She bas not 
only aided in the building and manage- 
ment of hospitals, schools, and churches, 
but has also been the patron of art and 
science. She painted portraits and land- 
scapes, and there is a bust of the Empress 
Augusta, graven by her forty years ago. 
To her scientific knowledge of gardening 
are due the floral arrangements around 
the New Palace, at Wildpark, near Pots- 
dam, 

The Hungarian Minister of Public In- 
struction having authorized women to fol- 
low the courses of study at the University 
in Budapest, a number of young Jewish 
women have availed themselves of the 
permission, and are distinguishing them- 
selves by their zeal. A few days ago the 
first woman Doctor of Medicine received 
her diploma—Fraiilein Charlotte Stein- 
berger. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Alli- 
ance of Women’s Organizations in Ger- 
many was recently held in Dresden, In 
her opening address the president showed 
the aim of the Alliance to be to assure to 
women at home, in the family, and in hu- 
manity at large the place which belongs to 
them both as a matter of right and of 
duty. She laid stress on the duty side of 
the movement, and on the solidarity of all 
women in regard to the most unfortunate 
of their sex. The task which the Alliance 
has set itself, she said,is to oppose to man’s 
natural instincts of struggle and aggression 
the maternal and beneficent instincts of 
woman. The legal status of woman was 
the first topic before the conference, and 
it was ably discussed. The industrial po- 
sition of woman, whether as worker, 
patron, or consumer, also claimed atten- 
tion, the Alliance favoring the appoint- 
ment of women inspectors in the various 
industries, and demanding that the law 
for the protection of labor be extended to 
work done at home. Another object 
sought by this body, though as yet with 
but small success, is the raising of the age 
of consent. Educational and temperance 
questions also received attention. 

Pier Pander, the Dutch sculptor, has 
designed the commemoration medal that 
is to be distributed on Queen Wilhelmina’s 
wedding day, if the present troubles do 
not break off the match. It will bear a 
characteristic Dutch vessel in full sail, 
decked for the wedding, according to na- 
tional custom. The Queen and her con- 
sort stand together at the helm, she steer- 
ing and he ready to assist if needed. On 
the reverse are portraits of both. The 
medal is to be struck in silver and bronze 
at the royal mint in Utrecht, the entire 
work to be done in Holland. 
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THE LARGEST WOMEN’S SOCIETY IN THE 
WORLD 


“The National W. C. T. U. exists for 
the purpose of educating the young, form- 
ing a better public sentiment, reforming 
the drinking classes, and securing the 
entire abolition of the liquor traffic.” 

It is the ‘‘sober second thought’’ of the 
Crusade movement of the winter of 1873- 
74, It is organized in every State and 
Territory, and locally in 10,000 towns and 
cities of the United States. 

Its three basic principles are Purity, 
Total Abstinence, and Prohibition. Its 
lines of work are: 1, Organization; 2, 
Preventive; 3, Educational; 4, Evangel- 
istic; 5, Social; 6, Legal. Under these 
chief heads are grouped thirty-eight de- 
partments, each under the care of a na- 
tional superintendent. There are besides 
two branches: the Young Women’s 
branch, and the L. T. L. branch (work 
among the children). 

The organization has been instrumental 
in securing the enactment of many reform 
laws, especially those for the protection 
of girls, and those against the use of 
cigarettes by minors. It has also secured 
the passage of the Scientific Temperance 
Instruction laws which are now in effect 
in the Territories, District of Columbia, 
and all the States save Utah and Georgia. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. is composed 
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of the various National W. C. T. U. so- 
cieties. Its Fifth Biennial Convention 
was held in Edinburgh, Scotland, June, 
1900, where fifty-seven countries were 
represented by delegates and auxiliary- 
ship. Miss Willard was the founder of 
the World’s W. C. T. U., and was elected 
its president at its formation in 1891, re- 
elected in 1893, 1895, 1897. At the Edin- 
burgh Convention, last June, Lady Henry 
Somerset was elected president, and Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens, vice-president. Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, who was for twenty- 
one years Miss Willard’s close associate, 
was elected one of the secretaries. 

The officers of the National W. C. T. U. 
of the United States are: Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, president; Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
vice-president-at-large; Mrs. Susanna M. 
D. Fry, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Clara C. Hoffman, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp, assistant 
recording secretary; Mrs. Helen M. Bark- 
er, treasurer. 

Franchise is one of the departments 
grouped under the head of Legal. This 
department aims to secure the ballot for 
women as a weapon of protection to their 
homes from the liquor traffic and its 
attendant evils, and finally the right of 
women to vote on equal terms with men. 
The department is well organized through- 
out the country, and is a great factor in 
making sentiment and friends for woman 
suffrage. 

Under the ‘‘Do Everything Policy’’ of 
Miss Willard, the W. C. T. U. has come to 
be the largest woman’s society in the 
world, and its work is constantly growing 
in this and other lands, 

The National W. C. T. U. Convention 
held in Washington, D. C., Nov. 30-Dec. 
7, 1900, was the largest convention in the 
history of the society, having present a 
larger number of ex-officio members, reg- 
ular delegates, and visiting members. 
The nearest approach to this was that 
held in Boston in 1891, when for the first 
time Lady Henry Somerset was welcomed 
to this country. During the year 1900 a 
gain of fifteen thousand members has 
been made over and above all losses. 

“No sectarianism in religion, no section- 
alism in politics, no sex in citizenship,” 
are its battle cries; total abstinence for 
the individual, prohibition for the State 
and nation, its watchwords. 

The society was called into e#stence by 
the spirit of God because of humanity’s 
need, and will never cease its efforts until 
the shadows caused by intemperance shall 
flee away. L. M. N. STEVENS. 

President National W. C. T. U. 
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MRS. STANTON’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


In our Children’s Column of week be 
fore last we quoted from St. Nicholas 
what purported to be the narrative by 
Mrs, Stanton of a ‘‘Children’s Christmas 
Celebration on Board of the Mayflower.” A 
subscriber objected strongly to its appear- 
ance as if of a real occurrence, as follows: 


Boston, JAN. 1, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have read the JoURNAL for 30 years, 
but nothing has given me so much surprise 
as to see that preposterous story about the 
Christmas celebration on the May/lower, 
printed in the Children’s Culumn last 
week. Itappears there as a sober histori- 
cal fact, endorsed by Mrs. Stanton. If 
read by the children, it will take a whole 
lifetime to get rid of the impression now 
secured. For their benefit | beg of you to 
point out the absurdity and impossibility 
of the whole affair in your next issue. 
The beginning of the twentieth century is 
a good time to turn over a new leaf in the 
matter of historical fakes. a. 4, 

We referred this criticism to Mrs. Stan- 
ton, who replies as follows: 

New YORK, JAN. 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The letter you send me, from one of 
your subscribers whu is distressed by the 
publication in your columns of my Christ- 
mas story, because of its fiction, is amus- 
ing and surprising. If this story, like all 
others, is a mingling of fact and fiction, it 
is pleasing to children just in proportion 
as the latter predominates. Would “G. 
8S.” rob them of ‘tMother Goose’s Melo- 
dies,’’ ‘‘Aisop’s Fables,” ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland,” ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ Ernest Seton 
Thompson's exquisite tales, ‘Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known,” and of the Bible, 
with its stories of little Joseph, of Daniel, 
unharmed in the lions’ den, of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego passing through 
the fiery furnace unsinged, of Jonah, se- 
questered in the whale for three days and 
reappearing in full vigor, of Samson kill- 
ing a lion and three thousand people, lift- 
ing up a temple by its doorposts, and 
crashing the entire building to the 
ground? 

In fact, the scientists have found in 
the world of imagination their first hints 
of great discoveries. The story read in 
boyhood of the white bull who carried 
Europa under the sea to foreign lands, 
very likely suggested to Cyrus Field the 
Atlantic cable. Elijah ascending to 
heaven with chariot and horses of fire, 
might have suggested the balloon to 
Blanchard, the first aerial voyager by pro- 
fession. The claims we hear now of 
messages from unseen spirits and of heal- 
ings by unseen hands, perhaps suggested 
to Nicola Tesla that two perfectly attuned 
electrical instruments placed on the shores 
of China and the United States might one 
day send messages to and fro without a 


wire. However, the fact that my story 
has been thought worthy the columns of 
St. Nicholas and THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will enable me to bear with a good de- 
gree of equanimity the criticisms of 
“G. S.”’ that I ‘“thave not adhered strictly 
to the facts of history,’”’ but wandered 
into the field of imagination. 

You say, ‘The only element of improba. 
bility that occurs to you is that the Puri- 
tans generally disapproved of Christmas 
celebrations.”” My husband’s mother, 
Susan Brewster, was a descendant of Elder 
Brewster of Mayflower fame. 1 have 
listened for hours to her narrations of the 
family traditions; some of the Puritans 
who came to this country had spent 
several years in Holland, and there im- 
bibed the Dutch love for holiday festivi- 
ties. Santa Claus was originally intro- 
duced into this country by the Dutch set- 
thers of New York. These are facts of 
history. Christmas has been more or less, 
from time immemorial, observed as a 
holiday in many different ways in all 
countries; and iu England has always been 
at once a religious and a domestic festival 
for every rapvk and age, though its cele- 
bration there has lost its primitive char- 
acter, so that family reunions and ever- 
gieen trimmings are all that remain of 
the merriment that used to mark the sea- 
son. Inthe United States, since some of 
the Puritans were at first stern opponents 
of Christmas pastimes, the day was for a 
long time less generally observed in New 
England than in the middle and southern 
States. As your correspondent seems to 
think that all appeals to the imagination 
of children are demoralizing, I suppose he 
would destroy that beautiful vision of St. 
Nicholas, with sleigh and reindeer, travel- 
ling from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to 
fill their stockings with toys and their 
hearts with glad anticipation. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


[What our correspondent disapproves, 
as we understand his criticism, is not an 
appeal to the imagination of children, but 
a story professedly historical, which has 
no foundation in fact. This objection 
Mrs, Stanton does not meet. We assume 
therefore that the narrative is fictitious, 
in which case it is a very pretty little 
story. H. B. B. | 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A young Armenian who speaks some 
English and has some experience of house- 
work (second girl’s work, not cooking), 
would like a place to do housework, 
where he can improve his English. By 
trade he is a ladies’ tailor, and can help 
with the family sewing. Address Arsen 
Hurmuzian, 214 Boylston Street, Boston, 

The late Philip D, Armour, of Chicago, 
disposed of nearly four million dollars in 
charities. The Armour Institute, where 
thousands of boys and girls have been 
given a practical education, will be his 
enduring monument. Asked once what 
he considered his best paying investment, 
he replied, ‘‘The Armour Institute.” The 
institute to-day represents an investment 
on the part of Mr. Armour and his 
brother Joseph of $2,550,000 and a yearly 
expense for maintenance of $100,000. 

The wedding of Alexis E. Frye, super- 
intendent of public schools of Cuba, and 
Senorita Teresa Arruebaraena, a young 
school teacher of Cardenas, in the prov- 
ince of Matanzas, which occurred on Jan, 
2, was the culmination of an interest- 
ing romance which grew out of the 
Cuban school teachers’ voyage to Harvard 
last summer. The ceremony was vper- 
formed by the municipal judge of Mari- 
ano, in the palace at Mariano, formerly 
occupied by Gen. Lee. and was witnessed 
by 1,500 gueste, the greater number hav- 
ing been of the Cuban contingent who 
studied American ways and methods in 
the company of the bride and groom. The 
bride is just twenty-two and is said to be ex- 
ceedingly pretty and attractive. Herfamily 
was once one of the wealthiest in Cuba. 
War brought financial ruin, and when the 
new school system was opened in Cuba 
the young girl became a teacher, taking 
charge of a class of poor colored children in 
Cardenas. She was one of the 438 women 
who went north with Mr. Frye on the 
Sedgewick last summer. Mr. and Mrs, 
Frye started immediately after the cere- 
mony on their wedding tour for New York, 
Boston, Washington and Mr. Frye’s old 
home in California. A leave of absence 
has been granted Mr. Frye for three 
months. Afterward he will return to 
Cuba and take up his work in the schools 
there. 








WHAT WE EAT 


Is intended to nourish and sustain us, but 
it must be digested and assimilated 
before it can do this. In other words, 
the nourishment contained in food 
must be separated by the digestive 
organs from the waste materials and 
must be carried by the blood to all 
parts of the body. We believe the reason 
for the great benefit which so many 
people derive from Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla lies in the fact that this medicine 
gives good digestion and makes pure, 
rich blood. It restores the functions 
of those organs which convert food 
into nourishment that gives strength to 
nerves and muscles. It also cures 
dyspepsia, scrofula, salt rheum, boils, 
sores, pimples and eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism and all diseases that have 





their origin in impure blood. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will Re yrenees 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimoniasl. 
Address, 
F. J. Cuoengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE AGE UF WISDOM. 








BY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 





When Reginald and I went out 
This morning for a walk, 
We had most confidentially 
An interesting talk. 
We talked of things we used to think, 
Then ’most forgot again ; 
For Reginald is over nine, 
And I, you know, am ten. 


Why, I remember how last year, 
When we were rather small, 

We thought that wars were over with 
And couldn’t come at all. 

We read of battles in the books, 
And thought them very fine; 

But Reginald was only eight, 
And I was only nine. 


Policemen really stand around 
To clear away the track, 
And help the ladies cross the street, 
And bring lost children back ; 
We thought they hunted Indians 
And boys who stay out late, 
When Reginald was only seven 
And I was only eight. 


We thought that Santa Claus came down 
Right through the chimney flue, 

And that his reindeers pawed outside, 
As in the play they do; 

While, if a boy had been too bad, 
To him no toys were given ; 

But Reginald was only six 
And I was only seven. 


I’m really quite ashamed to tell 
How once we used to try 

To see what very little things 
Could make the baby cry. 

We thought it quite a famous joke 
To play those silly tricks, 

When Reginald was only five, 
And I was only six. 


And oh, the foolish, foolish things 
We fancied before that! 
We thought the hills could touch the sky, 
And that the earth was flat; 
That fairy stories might come true, 
And dragons be alive, 
When Reginald was only four 
And I was only five. 


It’s such a comfort now to think 
Those baby days are past, 

And ignorance so terrible 
Is all outgrown at last. 

And now, of course, we’ll never be 
Such simpletons again ; 

For Reginald is over nine, 


And I, you know, am ten. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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WHICH WAS COLONEL BROOKS? 

In a big sunny barn chamber stood a 
basket filled with hay. In this soft nest a 
proud mother cat was purring her four 
babies to sleep. 

One was maltese, with sky-blue eyes, 
Two were black and white. But one was 
black all over,—not a white sock to his 
foot, nor even a white necktie under the 
dear little chin. He was the one I chose. 

I named him Colonel Brooks. A pretty 
big name for a baby kitty, wasn’t it? 

Well, he was a darling from the very 
start. He loved and trusted everybody. 
You should have seen him step up to our 
big dog Rufus, without a sign of fear, 
coaxing him to be friendly with the 
sweetest of love-making. 

And old Rufus, who up to that time 
had hated the very sight of a cat, fell in 
love with the little Colonel on the spot. 

Colonel Brooks had never slept by him- 
self, so he would have been very home- 
sick if Rufus had not shared his bed with 
him. Uncle Will made it his business to 
see that they went to bed early. 

But one night, when Uncle Will was 
very late in coming home, he found a black 
kitty on the front door step, crying to be 
let in. He supposed, of course, it was 
Colonel Brooks. So he picked him up, 
put him on the cellar stairs, and told him 
to go straight down to bed. 

Then Uncle Will seated himself to read 
the evening paper. But no sooner was he 
settled in the easy chair than a black kitty, 
for all the world like the Colonel, jumped 
into his lap, purring like a small steam 
engine, 





“Ig this you, Colonel Brooks?” cried 





Uncle Will. ‘Didn't I just put you down 
cellar? How did you get up here?” 

Uncle Will hardly could believe his 
own eyes. So he took the cat under his 
arm, and went down the cellar stairs to 
have this strange matter explained. 

But when Uncle Will reached the foot 
of the stairs, the queerest thing happened. 
Another black cat came out to meet him. 
And what was the most puzzling of all, 
the cat on the cellar floor was just like the 
cat in Uncle Will’s arms, and the cat in 
Uncle Will’s arms was just like the cat on 
the cellar floor. Nota white hair on either 
of them, and just the same size! Oh, dear 
me! How was Uncle Will ever to know 
which was his own kitty? 

Just then a snore came from the box 
where Rufus lay asleep. 

*Oho!”’ cried Uncle Will, ‘‘I’ll take both 
cats over to Rufus. He’ll know which is 
Colonel Brooks inside of two minutes.’’ 

Inside of two minutes! I should say so! 
In just.one tail wag, Rufus knew what to 
do. He gave a growl that sounded like a 
small clap of thunder. And, lo and behold! 
the kitty under Uncle Will’s right arm 
leaped to the top of the woodpile, hissing 
with anger and fright. But the little 
black kitty under Uncle Will’s other arm 
gave a spring straight into the heart of 
Rufus’ warm bed, and began to rub noses 
with his big friend. 

Then Uncle Will knew that this one 
was Colonel Brooks. But, if it hadn’t 
been for that wise old Rufus, he might 
never have been found out to this day.— 
Emily J. Langley, in Youth's Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Judge Hicks, of Minneapolis, when in 
London, asked his way of a policeman: 
‘*You’re from Hamerica,”’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘You 
can’t ’ide the haccent.”’ 


An American staying with his wife at 
the Hotel Cecil in London retired some- 
what late. He tapped at the door of 
what he imagined to be his room; and, 
finding it locked, he called, ‘‘Honey!”’ 
No answer came, and he called again and 
more loudly, ‘‘Honey!’ This time a re- 
ply came, and in a male voice: “Go away, 
you blithering idiot! This is a bath- 
room, not a blooming beehive!”—The 
Beacon. 


The late Earl of Portarlington was 
always forgetting the names of people 
whom he had met. Once, on receiving a 
gracious bow from Queen Victoria at a 
Marlborough House garden party, accom- 
panied by a few words of friendly inquiry, 
he replied: ‘*You are very kind, madam, 
Your face seems strangely familiar to 
me; but, for the life of me, I cannot re- 
member your name!”’ 


A Paris burglar bas paid a high tribute 
to lady barristers. On being told by the 
judge that he might choose his own ad- 
vocate, he replied, ‘‘Well, I take Mlle. 
Chauvin.” “Mile. Chauvin is not yet 
sworn in,’’ said the judge. ‘Mme. Petit, 
then.” ‘Mme, Petit, although sworn in, 
is not yet eligible to plead.”’ ‘‘All right. 
I can wait till she is able to take my 
case.”’ And, exercising his right, the 
prisoner refused to be tried till he could 
be represented by his chosen counsel. 


Rev. Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, of Philadel- 
phia, lately entertained President Patton, 
of Princeton,and other eminent men at din- 
ner. The guests were speaking in praise 
of a sermon the minister had just 
preached. Dr. Hoyt’s young son was sit- 
ting at the table, and President Patton, 
turning to him, said: ‘‘My boy, what did 
you think of your father’s sermon? I 
saw you listening intently to it.’’ All 
listened to hear what reply the lad would 
make. “I guess it was very good,” said 
he, ‘But there were three mighty fine 
places where he could have stopped.”’— 
Saturday Evening Post. 








SCROFULA THE CAUSE. 

Eczema, catarrh, hip disease, white 
swelling, and even consumption have their 
origin in scrofulous conditions. With the 
slightest taint of scrofula in the blood, 
there is no safety. The remedy for this 
disease in all its forms is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which goes to the root of the 
trouble and expels all impurities and 
disease germs from the blood. 

Tue best family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 














News and Opinions 
OF 
National Importance 


Che Sun. 
ALONE 


CONTAINS BOTH. 


$6 a year 
$8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday 
Newspaper in the world. 


Daily, by mail, - - = = 
Daily and Sunday, by mail 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Address THE SUN, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. 
from 9 to 12. 

dress, 





a ‘ ; Saturdays 
For circulars or information, ad- 
EDWIN De MERI?rTeE, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L, Sewall Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizses, 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medicei 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’/CR AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


rhe Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
aod SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 12, 1901. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








RECEPTION TO MBS. LIVERMORE. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. will give a 
reception to its president, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, at the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 22, from 
2 to 5 o’clock. There will be speaking 
from 38to4 P. M. Lieutenant-Governor 
Bates and other prominent speakers are 
invited. Light refreshments will be 
served. 

Members-at-large of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. and members of the auxiliary 
local Leagues will be admitted free on 
presentation of their membership tickets. 
Members will also have the privilege of 
buying tickets for any guests they may 
wish to invite; price, 25 cents. As the 
number of guest-tickets is limited to 300, 
and there will probably be a great demand 
for them, those who want them should 
apply early. They will be ready at 3 
Park Street by Jan. 15. Do not put off 
buying tickets till the eleventh hour, and 
then feel disappointed and indignant be- 
cause there are none to be had. As the 
rooms of the Vendome can only accommo- 
date a certain number, and the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. has about thirteen hundred 
members, all of whom will be entitled to 
admission free, the number of guest tick- 
ets is necessarily limited. It will be first 
come, first served. 

This reception will take the place of the 
Fortnightly. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 32d annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. will be held on Wednes, 
day, Jan, 23, in the morning and evening. 

There will be a business meeting at 3 
Park Street at 10 A. M. for the election of 
officers, the presentation of reports, the 
passage of resolutions, and the discussion 
of the plan of work for the coming year. 
The public is invited, but only officers 
and delegates will be entitled to vote, Let 
every League plan to be represented. 
Each League is entitled to one delegate at 
large, and one more for each 25 paid-up 
members. 

A public meeting will be held in Faneuil 
Hall at 7.30 P.M. Among the speakers 
will be Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty’’ and other works, 
who has just returned to the East after 
three years in Colorado Prof, E. H. 
Griggs has also been invited, but it is not 
yet known whether he can accept. The 
annual meeting promises to be of even 
more than usual interest. Admission will 
be free. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

A friend asks me to give the names of 
women who have retained their maiden 
names after marriage. I will name a few. 

1. Lucy Stone, of West Brookfield, 
Mass., widely known and highly esteemed 
as a public speaker and lecturer from 1847 
to 1855, married in the latter year Henry 
B. Blackwell, of Cincinnati, O. She pre- 
ferred to retain her maiden name, and did 
80, with the cordial approval and codpera- 
tion of her husband, for nearly 40 years, un- 
til her death in 1893. In her case it proved 
no inconvenience except that in registering 
at hotels, when travelling together, it was 
thought best to add the words, ‘wife of 
Henry B. Blackwell,’’ on the hotel regis- 
ters, to avoid misunderstanding. At first, 
when making release of her dower inter- 
est in conveyances of her husband’s prop- 
erty, lawyers objected to her thus signing, 
but a simple addition of the above words 
obviated all controversy. They were as- 
sured by eminent lawyers that the custom 
of merging a woman’s name in that of her 
husband did not involve any legal obliga- 
tion on her part to do go. 

2. Rev. Olympia Brown, of Racine, Wis., 
many years ago married Mr. Willis. She 
retains her maiden name. 

3. Miss Maria Persons, of Boston, for a 
number of years secretary of the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL, married Mr. Leslie Miller, and 
retained ber maiden name, They subse- 
quently removed to Philadelphia, and I 





believe she aftewards called herself Mrs. 
Persons Miller. 

4, Miss Catharine Waugh, of Rockford, 
Ill., married Mr. McCulloch, of Chicago. 
She for some time retained her maiden 
name, They are partners in the legal pro- 
fession. 

5. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of Iowa, 
widely known as a lecturer, married Mr. 
Catt, and became a resident of New York 
and president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. With con- 
sent of her husband, she retained her 
name. More recently, however, for con- 
venience’s ‘sake, both these last-named 
ladies have adopted those of their hus- 
bands’. 

6. In England women of quality who 
have or inherit a title usually retain their 
own names after marriage. Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts, for instance, married Mr. 
Bartlett, but does not take his name. 

7. Miss Berenice Morrison, of St. Louis, 
some ten or fifteen years ago married Mr, 
Fuller. By mutual agreement each took 
the other’s name, and they have since 
been known as Mr. and Mrs. Morrison- 
Fuller. 

8. A very general custom has grown up 
of late years of a wife’s retaining her mai- 
den name, adding to it that of her hus. 
band. For instance, if Miss Mary Howard 
marries Mr. John Phillips, she afterwards 
signs herself and is known as Mrs. Mary 
Howard Phillips, not Mrs. John Phillips, 
as formerly. It has also become common 
to unite both parents’ names in those of 
their children. Robert Owen, a noted 
philanthropist, married Miss Dale. Their 
children were known as Robert Dale 
Owen, Richard Dale Owen, David Dale 
Owen, and Sarah Dale Owen. 

9. It is not uncommon for men to 
change their names, sometimes with and 
sometimes without an act of Legislature 
authorizing the change. Our own Henry 
Wilson, U. S. Senator and Vice-President, 
was born a Colbath, and U. S. Senator 
Mitchell, of Oregon, when he moved to 
that State, abandoned bis former name 
without any authorization whatever. No- 
body ever disputed his right to do so. 

10. Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, of 
London, Eng., a prominent lecturer, and 
for some years editor of the London Wo- 
man’s Signal, has been for many years the 
wife of Mr. Ford, but keeps her own 
name. ; 

Many women in public life as singers, 
actresses, etc., both in this country and in 
Europe, have retained their maiden names; 
and are known to the public by these only. 

Fifty years ago I knew a colony of Nor- 
wegian farmers in Vernon County, Wis- 
consin, who brought with them from Nor- 
way the custom of changing the surname 
in each generation by adding the suffix, 
‘*gon,’’ to the father’s name, Thus Hover 
Johnson had a son named Thron Hover- 
son; Thron had a son named Carl Thron- 
son; Carl’s son Peter became Peter Car! 
son, etc. The daughters took the sur 
names of their fathers and afterwards of 
their husbands. I do not know whether 
they still retain their ancient custom, 

H, B. B. 
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AMONG VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS. 

In 1885, on my way to the New Orleans 
Exposition, I stopped at the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia. From the Observa- 
tory, on the hill above the Bridge, 1 saw 
the twin Peaks of Otter, forty miles dis- 
tant, rising above the summits of the Blue 
Ridge, and then and there I made a mental 
resolve to climb them. So when, last Sep- 
tember, after the lapse of fifteen years, I 
was invited to accompany an old friend 
and his lovely daughter to these secluded 
mountains, I gladly availed myself of the 
opportunity. 

Leaving Washington by rail, we passed 
through a somewhat desolate region, over- 
grown with thickets not yet arrived at the 
dignity of forests, where the thin, red 
soil, scarred with washouts, told of care- 
less culture and subsequent neglect. The 
villages were sparse and unattractive. 
After passing Manassas the country be- 
gan to improve, and, on reaching Char- 
lottesville, we found a considerable town 
with an air of moderate prosperity. A 
comfortable hotel gave us a homelike 
feeling, and we enjoyed the society of 
several people of education and refine- 
ment, including the former rector of the 
State University. Our drive to the com. 
manding site of Jefferson’s stately home 
on the summit of Monticello (the little 
mountain), carried us through a long, 
winding street of quaint, old-fashioned 
structures into a valley at the base of 
Monticello Mountain; then, following a 
winding stream, we crossed on a bridge 
what Jefferson doubtless forded on horse- 
back or in a carriage, and wound our way 
up a steep, wooded slope by a finely engi- 
neered road, which he is said to have laid 
out in person. The soil is red everywhere 
in this region. Near the summit we came 
to the family graveyard, surrounded by a 
handsome iron paling, the gift of the U.S. 
government, and there read with interest 








the names of Jefferson, his parents, wife 
and children and family connections. A 
few weeks before, I had visited the grave 
of Webster, at Marshfield, and contrasted 
its cheerful outlook over open country 
with this woodland cemetery, shrouded in 
ancient forest. Jefferson’s home is built 
upon the plan of a French chateau, with 
an octagonal reception-room, and a hand- 
some suite of apartments filled with inter- 
esting furniture and pictures — ancestral 
heirlooms, kept in perfect order by the 
present owner, Mr. Jefferson Levy, M.C., of 
New York City, whose daughter gave us a 
cordial reception. On this lofty elevation 
we found a level lawn of considerable 
size, with majestic trees and a circular 
drive, looking out upon a vast and varied 
landscape. Our approach had been through 
a forest; the Jefferson farm extending on 
the opposite slope of the mountain into 
the valley below. An old colored man 
acted as gate-keeper, and half a mile be- 
low hangs a bell, which is rung to give 
notice of the approach of visitors. The 
negro quarters and outbuildings are in the 
rear of the mansion. 

Next we visited the beautiful grounds 
and stately quadrangle of the University 
of Virginia, founded by Jefferson, and it- 
self a worthy monument to his memory. 
We were welcomed by the librarian, in a 
spacious rotunda, where we saw, among 
many portraits of distinguished Virgin- 
ians, a fine statue of Jefferson. We walked 
around the buildings occupied by students 
and professors, but did not have time to 
visit the Observatory. 

Next morning we were greatly interest- 
ed in watching the troops of children, 
white and colored, flocking to their sepa- 
rate schools; mostly intelligent in appear- 
ance, respectably dressed, and carrying 
their books with them. The white and 
colored schools are separate, but I am 
glad to learn that in both,the boys and 
girls study and recite together. 

Our next stay of three hours between 
trains was in Lynchburg, a city built 
upon a hill, and a very steep one at that. 
The principal streets run on a level grade 
around the hill, the street-cars making 
circles. Up 100 steps we climbed to the 
City Hall, in front of which stands a hand- 
some monument erected to the memory of 
confederates by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Lynchburg is the home of 
our valued co-worker and correspondent, 
Mrs, Orra Langhorne, and is the centre of 
the tobacco industry of Virginia. 

Another railroad ride brought us at 
supper-time to a very fine summer hotel 
at Bedford. The building alone cost 
$108,000, besides the furniture and appli- 
ances. Its great balls and large, airy 
rooms are very attractive, and from its 
tower there is a wide outlook, the Blue 
Ridge stretching northeast and southwest, 
its summits often hidden by tie clouds. 
Next day we hired a carriage and drove 
fourteen miles to the Hotel Mons, a home- 
like, unpretentious, but comfortable hos- 
telry, 2,500 feet above the sea, in the heart 
of the mountains, between the two peaks 
of Otter, which rise on either side, their 
great symmetrical cones clothed in prime 
val forest. This little hotel is remarkably 
comfortable, and well kept by an enter- 
prising New Yorker and his kind, cheer- 
ful, energetic wife. It would be a delight- 
ful summer resort for persons who love 
the mountains, and are able to walk or 
drive among them. The finest apples and 
most delicious cider are the product of 
this mountain farm. On two successive 
days our party climbed the South peak, 
spending several hours each day on the 
rocky rampart which rises to a point, and 
commands from its giddy outlook a splen- 
did panorama of plains, extending south- 
ward as far as the eye can reach, while 
east and west a sea of mountains stretches 
from Pennsylvania to the Carolinas, To 
the north we looked across the Shenan- 
doah Valley to the blue summits of the 
distant Alleghanies. On the third day I 
climbed the North peak alone, losing my 
way on my return, and having an almost 
break-neck experience of several hours, 
quite the most romantic episode of my 
trip. 

Next day we drove thirty-eight miles 
over a picturesque road, to the Natural 
Bridge, crossing the James River at Bu- 
chanan. On leaving the mountains we 
were struck with the air of languor and 
decay everywhere apparent. The thirty- 
five years that have elapsed since the 
war ended have not brought to this sec- 
tion of the Old Dominion any return of 
rural prosperity. Most of the people and 
their habitations seemed to indicate list- 
less poverty and depression. Contrasted 
with the smiling farms of Vermont, which 
I visited two weeks later, the contrast 
was surprising and pitiful. What can be 
done to revive the dormant energies of 
rural Virginia, where both the white and 
colored inhabitants seem under a spell of 
inactivity? 

At the Natural Bridge we spent two 
days. It was late in September, and the 
hotel was not crowded. The observatory 
from which I had got my first glimpse of 
the Peaks of Otter is now fallen into ruin. 





With difficulty we climbed up the stringers 
of the broken staircase, and looked once 
more over that lovely landscape. Next 
day I left my friends and returned to 
Washington, in a car crowded with Con- 
federate veterans on their way to a reun- 
ion, under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. The grizzled veter- 
ans looked very like our own Grand Army 
men, except that they wore the gray. 
Here, too, as with us, the veterans are re- 
membered and cherished by the public- 
spirited women of their section. 

We spent a delightful day in the rocky 
valley, spanned by the Natural Bridge 
with its noble arch. A clear mountain 
stream flows through the deep, romantic 
chasm, between slopes clothed in forest. 
Beyond the path we made our way with 
difficulty to a series of cascades, where 
our further progress was impeded by a 
smooth, inclined plane of rock, worn by 
the rush of the spring freshets. The foli- 
age in the last week of September was as 
yet untouched by frost, and the tempera- 
ture during our entire stay among these 
mountains ranged from 65 to 75. Some 
day this Blue Ridge and Alleghany region, 
80 elevated as to escape the summer heat, 
will become the chosen resort of tens of 
thousands of the denizens of our Northern 
cities. I noticed on the registers of the 
hotels that at present they are almost ex- 
clusively frequented by residents of Vir- 
givia, the Carolinas, the Gulf States, and 
Texas. 

In the views, manners, and habits of 
the Virginia people whom I met, I was 
struck with the unlikeness to those of the 
Eastern and Middle States. They seemed 
to be almost the same as before the war, 
excepting in regard to the existence of 
slavery. But let no one think for a mo- 
ment that the race question is settled, or 
that the prejudices growing out of past 
antagonisms are wholly laid aside. More 
than ever before I felt that habits of 
thought and feeling cannot be removed by 
the bayonet. If, living within one hundred 
miles of Washington, Virginians retain 
their old-time views and feelings so little 
modified by the events of forty years, how 
long will it be before millions of Porto 
Ricans, Kanakas, and Filipinos become 
assimilated? If our own colored citizens 
are separated from their white neighbors 
by so impassable a barrier, how soon shall 
we fraternize with the Malay and the 
Mongol, ten thousand miles away, or with 
our Spanish and negro fellow-citizens in 
the West India tropics? H. B. B. 
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WOMEN AND LYNCHING. 

Miss Jessie Morrison was lately tried in 
Wichita, Kan., for killing Mrs, Olin Cas- 
tle. The jury disagreed, part of the 
jurors believing that Miss Morrison acted 
in self-defence. Feeling in Wichita and 
El Dorado ran high over the case, anda 
sepsational press report was sent out, 
alleging that on Sunday morning ‘“‘a meet- 
ing of women was held for the purpose of 
organizing a lynching party,” and that 
‘nearly every woman present favored im- 
mediate lynching.’’ In spite of the im- 
probability of the story, it was circulated 
far and wide, and this alleged project of 
lynching by women was made the text for 
many disparaging remarks about the “new 
woman,” and arguments as to the unfit- 
ness of women for suffrage—though if the 
ballot were denied to the sex most often 
guilty of lynching, it certainly would not 
be tothe women. The Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle even suggested ‘‘a loud 
demand for a restoration of former condi- 
tions when woman was only a clinging 
vine,”’ 

Miss Susan B. Anthony wrote to the 
mayors of El Dorado and Wichita, inquir- 
ing into the truth of the lynching stories. 
She has received the following letter: 


Ex Dorapo, KAN., Dec. 29, 1900. 
Miss SurAN B. ANTHONY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Madam: Your letter of inquiry 
and newspaper clipping read. Thereport 
was absolutely without foundation. No 
meeting of any kind was ever held in this 
city by women or men, even to talk of 
such a brutal affair. This report, I sup- 
pose, emanated and got away from some 
irresponsible newspaper reporter. 

The first intimation I had of such a 
thing was a telegram from the New York 
Journal asking about this reported meet- 
ing, which was promptly denied. Miss 
Morrison is now at her father’s home in 
this city; he is my neighbor, and she is as 
safe as my own daughter from any harm 
or violence from the people of El Dorado. 

Very sincerely, 
W. W. BueBee, Mayor. 


The Mayor of Wichita has written Miss 
Anthony to the same effect. 

This is only a sample of the “roor- 
backs,”’ or, in plain English, enormous 
lies, with which the equal rights move- 
ment has to contend. Such was the story 
of afree fight by a jury of women at Weiser, 
Idaho, which was started by a campaign 
orator in Oregon, and was pronounced by 
the mayor of Weiser to have been made 
up out of the whole cloth. Such also was 
the story that women members of the 
Colorado Legislature had administered 





**knock-out drops’’ to a political oppo- 
nent to keep him from voting fora certain 
bill—a preposterous canard, which was 
promptly denied by the speaker of the 
Colorado House of Representatives over 
his own signature. Yet it was used as an 
argument against suffrage in every State 
Legislature where the question was de- 
bated that year, from Massachusetts to 
California. There is no story too wildly 
improbable for the opponents of equal 
rights to believe it, and to scatter it 
broadcast over the country without pre- 
vious inquiry. They might say of woman 
suffrage, as Inspector Bucket said of 
human nature’s wide-spread tendency to 
criminality, ‘Any move on the board 
seems a probable one to me, provided it is 


a move in the wrong direction.”’ 


A. 5. B 
— ee 


MISS MARY ANTHONY PROTESTS 
Miss Mary S. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., began the new century by sending 
the following letter to the county 
treasurer: 


ROCHESTER, JAN. 2, 1901. 
JoHN B. HAMILTON, JR., 
Monroe Co., Treasurer. 

Sir: I was born in New York State, and 
have resided in the county of Monroe and 
the city of Rochester fifty-five years. 

For more than forty years I have paid 
taxes amounting in the aggregate to thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Iam acitizen of the United States as 
well as of the State of New York, and am 
of sound mind and not disfranchised for 
any crime. 

Yet I am refused the right of suffrage, 
and am therefore taxed without represen- 
tation. 

I learn that a new tax roll is already in 
your hands, or soon will be, and I there- 
fore write to give you notice that I refuse 
to pay taxes longer, on the ground that it 
is unjust, tyrannical, and unconstitutional 
to require me to pay taxes and at the same 
time refuse to me the right to vote. 

If I am obliged to pay to save my prop- 
erty from sacrifice, or to prevent a cloud 
upon my title, I shall do so under protest, 
and claim the right to sue and recover the 
payment. Very respectfully yours, 

Marky 8. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Hamilton says that he is obliged to 
obey the law as interpreted to him. He 
will let the unpaid tax remain as a cloud 
on the title, and, if necessary, will finally 
sell the property for taxes. Miss Anthony 
will therefore pay the tax under protest, 
and then test the matter in the courts. It 
is hardly necessary to say that she has the 
full moral support of her sister Susan. 

The meeting of the Rochester P. E. 
Club on Jan. 3 was largely attended, and 
the sympathy of the members was strong- 
ly with their president. Mrs. F. F, Church 
said her mother was a heavy taxpayer, 
and always paid her taxes under protest. 
She thinks it wholly unjust that she 
should be constantly called on to pay as- 
sessments for new paving, new sewers, 
etc., without being allowed any voice as 
to whether they are needed. 

A member suggested that if a test case 
were made by Miss Anthony in the courts, 
on the ground that taxation without rep- 
resentation was unconstitutional, it would 
certainly be lost, as the property of minors, 
aliens, and idiots is taxed, although they 
are not voters. Miss Genevieve Lel Haw- 
ley admitted this, but said there was a 
court higher than the Supreme Court to 
which Miss Anthony could appeal—the 
court of public opinion; and to that court 
the equity of her case would be evident. 
This opinion seems to be borne out by the 
facts. The Rochester papers give large 
space to the matter. 

Minors, aliens, idiots, and insane per- 
sons were taxed without representation in 
1776, but that did not seem to our fore- 
fathers a sufficient reason why sane adults 
should be taxed in the same way; and they 
fought the war of the Revolution upon 
that argument. Itis not likely that Miss 
Anthony will get a favorable decision in 
the courts, but every such incident edu- 
cates the public and hastens the day of 
equal rights for women. A. 8. B. 


>_>? 


A WOMAN DOCTOR ABROAD. 

Among the callers at the Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office this week was Dr. Emily 
Brainerd Ryder, formerly of Bombay, who 
has organized women’s clubs in the most 
out of-the-way parts of the world, and is 
brimful of interesting reminiscences. 

In India, where she spent five years, she 
organized the Bombay Sorosis, a club of 
Hindu, Parsee, and Mohammedan women, 
who took for their motto, ‘‘The world 
was made for women also.’’ They used 
to step out of their palanquins looking like 
little butterflies, when they came to attend 
the club meetings, in their picturesque 
Oriental wrappings. Dr. Ryder says they 
used to listen eagerly to the reading of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, and were keenly in- 
terested in hearing what women were 
doing in other parts of the world. 

In West Australia Dr, Ryder was instru- 
mental in forming the Karakatta Club, 
which was the chief mover in securing 
full Parliamentary suffrage last year for 
the women of that colony. Dr. Ryder 
found Lady Onslow, wife of Sir Alexander 
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Onslow, the acting Governor, a woman 
full of progressive ideas, and anxious to 
do something to benefit the women of the 
then young and chaotic colony. Dr. Ry- 
der recommended the formation of a wo- 
man’s club. Lady Onslow feared that it 
would be impracticable, so many of the 
women were interested only in fashions 
and frivolity. Lady Onslow made the 
attempt, however, and had the first meet- 
ing at her own house, and the new club 
proved a great success. Its first efforts 
were for the improvement of the schools. 
It succeeded in getting the schools graded 
and the standard for teachers raised, and, 
in fact, revolutionized the public school 
system throughout the colony. The club 
next improved the hospitals, which were 
in great need of it, and then turned its at 
tention to bettering the condition of the 
insane. At that time they were crowded 
into dark and narrow quarters, men and 
women together. Through the efforts of 
the club, a thorough reform was effected. 

The club petitioned the Colonial Assem- 
bly for years to grant full Parliamentary 
suffrage to women, and several times 
seemed on the point of getting it; but 
what finally turned the scale in the wom- 
en's favor was a political emergency. The 
discovery of gold had led to a great influx 
of miners and adventurers, who threatened 
soon to outnumber the permanent settlers. 
The newcomers wanted to separate the 
colony into two political divisions, and 
set up in the gold-fields a government of 
their own, the character of which could 
be easily foreseen in view of the loose and 
profligate nature of this floating popula- 
tion. The Colonial Assembly therefore 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, largely as a measure of self-pre- 
servation to the colony. The permanent 
settlers, when their votes were reinforced 
by those of their wives and daughters, 
constituted a substantial majority of the 
population, as the miners were not accom- 
panied by their families, and the threat- 
ened danger was averted, much to the joy 
of the Karakatta Club. ‘‘Karakatta’’ is the 
native name for Perth, the capital of West 
Australia. It refers to the widening of 
the waters of the Swan River at that 
point. 

But perhaps the most interesting club 
with which Dr. Ryder has been connected 
is made up of Buddhist school girls at 
Colombo, in Ceylon. Dr. Ryder did not 
form this club, but found it already organ- 
ized. The Buddhist boys had been edu- 
cated for years at the government school, 
but there was no governmental provision 
for the girls, and most of the Buddhist 
parents were unwilling to send their 
daughters to the missionary schools. The 
Buddhist women had accordingly secured 
tae starting of several elementary schools 
for girls in different parts of the island, 
and at Colombo had founded the San- 
gemmata school for higher education. 
According to tradition, Sangemmata was 
a daughter of King Asoka, who came to 
Ceylon with her brother and introduced 
Buddhism there. 

The school was short of funds, and Dr. 
Ryder proposed to the young women of 
the Sangemmata Club to give a garden 
party to raise money for it. The novel 
idea was taken up with enthusiasm. 
Speakers were secured, and the Buddhist 
high priest promised to take the chair at 
the meeting—an unheard of thing, which 
was considered a great triumph. 

On the appointed evening, the beautiful 
large tropical garden of the school was 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns, and all 
the Europeans and most of the natives 
were there; but the high priest did not 
come. A messenger sent to seek him 
came back in consternation with the reply 
that it was against the rules for him to 
stand on a platform with women, A 
second and more urgent message was 
sent, telling him that expectation was 
high, and if he did not come there might 
be a riot; also promising that all difficul- 
ties should be removed. At last he ap- 
peared, walking slowly with an open 
palm-leaf fan held close before his face, 
and two attendants, one on either side, 
carrying brooms. The women left the 
platform; the attendants solemnly swept 
it, and spread a white cloth upon it, and 
another upon the chair. The high priest 
mounted the platform and declared the 
meeting open. He then retreated to the 
backmost room of the bungalow till the 
exercises were over, and the ladies had 
again left the platform. His attendants 
again swept it and spread the white cloth, 
and he again ascended, and announced 
that the meeting was closed. A good 
sum was raised for the school. 

Dr. Ryder persuaded the Bombay So- 
rosis, the Karakatta Club and the San- 
gemmata Club all to join the General 
Federation, and they have much enjoyed 
reading its publications, and feeling them- 
selvesin touch with their club sisters of 
the United States. 

Dr. Ryder is engaged, with other women 
physicians of India, in an effort to raise 
the age of protection for child-wives, of 
whom there are said to be 20,000,000 under 
nine years old. She will be glad to ad- 








dress women’s clubs either upon this sub- 
ject, or upon the women’s clubs of foreign 
countries. Letters sent to her at this 
office will be forwarded. Ao & Be 


AN APPRECIATION. 
Derroit, JAN. 3, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have just been reading Mrs. Cheney’s 
“Reminiscences of the New England 
Women’s Club” with great pleasure; the 
more so as I have heard, seen, or been per- 
sonally acquainted with almost every one 
mentioned. Sarah J. Clarke’s family lived 
very near us once, when we were a mile 
out from Rochester, N. Y. I knew her 
better later. Isaac T. Hopper was once at 
our Friends’ Yearly Meeting in western 
New York. My husband and myself 
dined with him once at his home. These 
memories are precious to the pioneers. 

CATHARINE A, F, STEBBINS. 
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MERCY FOR A SCAPEGOAT ! 





Editors Woman’s Journal; 

May we not now in mercy relegate Prof. 
Barrett Wendell to that diminishing, but, 
alas! not yet diminished herd who have, 
quite against their wills, been made to 
serve our purpose? May he not be dis- 
missed, taking with him our gratitude? 
For surely it is not often we find our 
scapegoat in such high places, certainly 
not a scapegoat that is so obviously 
game. 

Let us be mindful of gratitude, then, 
and mindful too of mercy; let us now let 
him depart in peace. 

For after Miss Blackwell's calm recital in 
last Saturday evening’s Boston Transcript, 
which leaves Prof. Wendell no historical 
ground to stand upoo, what more need be 
said? It is well known that Prof. Wen- 
dell, until the recent publication of his 
History of American Literature, preferred 
fiction to history. In this affair of woman 
suffrage he simply reverts to his former 
and probably his native ground. And 
strength is wasted in trying to show him 
the facts, for he evidently never read any 
statement like Miss Blackwell's through. 
Those who have read it realize that Prof. 
Wendell’s historical sense is not yet fully 
developed; and those whom his point of 
view on this subject is likely to influence 
are probably as few as those whom some 
years back, if I remember rightly, he tried 
to persuade through his rhetoric to use in 
certain instances, against all English con- 
struction and usage, the objective for the 
nominative case. Prof. Wendell, if asked, 
“Who is the scapegoat of the woman 
suffragists?’’ would have to answer, ‘‘It 
is me; be not afraid.’’ Time, of course, 
may prove that in that particular of the 
objective he was more progressive and 
less objectionable than in the one under 
consideration. 

Certainly if accent and his choice of 
English phrase (which is exquisite) were 
the criterion, Prof. Wendell might find 
place in England and sit with Englishmen 
at an equal feast; but there, as Mr. Black- 
well points out, he must encounter women 
at the polls—if he by chance should visit 
them. 

Prof. Wendell is unconvertable. Should 
we not then let him go? He is uncon- 
vertable, not because he has studied and 
weighed an important question before 
giving his dictum in his class-room, but 
because that bane of all education is his— 
the bane of ignorant prejudice. There is 
no greater wrong that educators can be 
found guilty of than the foisting upon the 
receptive minds of the young as finalities 
their own personal opinions and preju- 
dices, 

Even in our higher schools and universi- 
ties false views of life and duty are con 
stantly resulting from this prejudiced 
mental attitude of the educator, a condi- 
tion of mind as immoral as it is un- 
scholarly, and as evil-breeding, if not as 
culpable, in a primary school teacher as in 
a college professor. 

All of which is something of a digres- 
sion, if an apposite one, My plea is that 
we should let poor Prof. Wendell go. 

A NOpDDLE ISLAND SUFFRAGIST, 

Who would be merciful. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. PAULINA GERRY 
Was born in North Malden (now Melrose), 
Mass., March 20, 1814. She married, in 
1832, Mr. Ira Gerry of Stoneham, where 
she made her home until she died, Dec. 9, 
1900, aged 86 years and 7 months. From 
the date of her marriage her house was 
the centre of the anti-slavery movement in 
Stoneham. There she entertained Wen- 
dell Phillips at his first anti-slavery lec- 
ture, also William Lloyd Garrison, Abby 
Kelley, Stephen S. Foster, Lucy Stone, 
Henry C. Wright, and Parker Pillsbury; 
also Ralph Waldo Emerson and other 
lyceum lecturers. Having no children, 
and a comfortable, happy home, Mrs. 
Gerry found delight and inspiration in the 


| as before. 





society of the reformers and intellectual 
leaders of New England from 1832 until 
the emancipation in 1865. She was a very 
progressive woman, a helper in the anti- 
slavery bazars, and, when the War ended, 
she transferred her activities to the wo- 
man suffrage movement. She was a mem- 
ber of the New England and Malden 
Women’s Clubs until she was stricken with 
paralysis, in June, 1894. Her husband, Ira 
Gerry, sympathized with her in her views. 
He was a prominent and respected citi- 
zen, but died in 1875, leaving his wife with 
ample means. She kept her own home, 
but travelled extensively in Europe and 
California, in Alaska, Mexico, and in Can- 
ada. She kept her interest in public 
affairs until the last—a strong woman 
physically and mentally. The advocates 
of anti-slavery, equal suffrage, and temper- 
ance always relied upon her for active aid 
and coéperation. She will be greatly 
missed and widely mourned. She made 
no enemies, and the whole community of 
Stoneham would rise up and call her 


blesséd. H. B. B. 
—_—_@o-—_— 


MRS. MARGARET WOODS LAWRENCE, 

Widow of Rev. Edward A. Lawrence,D.D., 
died at her residence, ‘‘Linden Home,” 
Marblehead, last Saturday, aged 88. She 
was the daughter of Prof. Leonard Woods, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
sister of Leonard Woods, D. D., president 
of Bowdoin College. She had been a resi- 
dent of Marblehead for about fifty years. 
She had considerable literary talent, and 
had contributed many articles to maga- 
zines and religious papers, She was also 
the author of several books. Mrs. Law- 
rence and her husband were old-time 
friends of equal suffrage, and former con- 


tributors to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
——_o-__——_ 


REV. CYRUS BARTOL, D. D., 

For fifty-two years the minister of the 
West Church of Boston, and a life-long 
woman suffragist, died recently, at his 
home in this city. He was a man of high 
character and earnest purpose, formerly 
convected with many progressive clubs, 
especially the celebrated Radical Club, 
thirty years ago. He leaves one child, 
Elizabeth Howard Bartol, a well-known 
artist. 

Dr. Bartol lived a quiet, studious life in 
Boston, at 17 Chestnut Street, West End, 
one of the quaintest and oldest houses in 
the street, and his summer residence had 
been for many years at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN. 8, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City Legislative League took place on 
Thursday, Jan. 3, at the Tuxedo, where 
the meetings will be held in the future as 
they were last season. As the Legislature 
is now in session, and the time has come 
for active legislative work, the subject of 
discussion for the afternoon was the ine- 
qualities of the laws of inheritance in this 
State. Mrs. Cora Welles Trow gave a 
lucid explanation of the present condition 
of these statutes, and pointed out the 
amendments needed to bring about equal- 
ity between the claims of widow and wid- 
ower. There was large attendance with 
much interest. Many questions were asked 
as to the bearings of the laws, which 
brought out information in reply. A 
committee was appointed to take charge 
of the proposed endeavor to reform these 
enactments, consisting of Mrs. Trow, Mrs. 
Emmeline V. Condict, and Mrs. Annie E. 
Hadley. 

As the code at present stands, injustice 
is done in some of the provisions to 
the wife, in others to the husband. A 
brief statement of its provisions will be of 
interest to all women living within this 
State. 

In the matter of making a will the wife 
has a distinct advantage over the husband. 
She can draw up her last testament with- 
out the knowledge and absolutely without 
the consent of the husband, and she can 
cut him off from any share whatever in 
her estate, real or personal. The husband 
can make a will without his wife’s knowl- 
edge and consent, but he cannot take from 
her the right of dower—that is, the use of 
one third of the real estate so long as she 
lives. In the other provisions of the will 
the husband and the wife have an equal 
right to dispose of their separate estate. 

It is in regard to the laws governing the 
disposition of the estaté when the owner 
dies intestate that the grossest injustice is 
done. Ifthe husband dies without making 
a will, where there are children, the wife 
receives one-third of the personal property, 
that is, furniture, clothing, bankstocks, 
etc., and has her dower right in the real 
estate, houses and lands, which means the 
use of one-third only during her life. If 
there are no children, but other relatives 
of the husband, she has half of the per 
sonal property, but only her dower right 
If the wife dies intestate, and 
there are children, the husband becomes 
tenant by courtesy, that is, he has the 
use of all her real estate, so long as he 








lives, and one-third of her personal prop- 
erty. If there are no children, he inherits 
all of her personal property absolutely, 
the real estate going to the next of kin. 

It will be seen that in these provisions 
there is injustice in both directions. While 
it may be quite right that both wife and 
husband should have the power to make a 
will whose contents shall be unknown to 
the other, it does not seem fair that either 
one should be able to cut the other off 
from all share in their separate estate. 
Then it is not just that the widower 
should become possessed of all his wife’s 
personal property, when there are no 
children. There have been cases under 
this law where the clothing, jewelry, and 
furniture of the wife, becoming absolutely 
the property of the husband, speedily 
adorned the home and the person of a sec- 
ond bride, for we know the weakness of 
widowers. 

Another point wherein the laws need 
amendment Mrs. Trow called especially to 
attention. When the husband dies with- 
out a will, leaving a business, the widow 
has no right in that business; the public 
administrator has charge, and she may 
not even inquire into the details unless 
the partner chooses to allow it. There 
would seem to be good sense and justice 
in giving to the widow, if there are minor 
children, the same share in the business 
that the husband formerly controlled. 

The changes asked for will be in the 
direction of entire and equal justice for 
both widow and widower, taking from the 
wife the power to cut off her husband 
from all share in her estate, and taking 
from the husband the power to enjoy the 
use of all of the wife’s personal estate, 
substituting for the present provisions a 
usage now in force in several of the West- 
ern States, which gives the wife and the 
husband each the right of dower, that is 
the use for life of one-third of the real 
estate, and giving also absolutely equal 
rights in the personality. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


-_--— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Lynn Equal Rights Club has in- 
creased its membership since last April 
from 30 to 75, much more than doubling 
its members. In this respect it is the 
banner club in Massachusetts this year. 





The colored people of Knoxville, Tenn., 
at a regularly organized meeting, have 
adopted resolutions of thanks to Justice 
Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court, thanking him for his dissenting 
opinion in the recent Kentucky case sanc- 
tioning their exclusion from the cars. 


Dr. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell Univer- 
sity, who has just died in his 66th year,. 
was one of the signers of the call for the 
Convention that organized the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1869. He 
was a man of distinguished talent, and the 
author of a History of American Litera- 
ture and other valuable works. 

That brilliant novelist and exceedingly 
wrongheaded man, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
in sketches of authorsand quotations from 
their works, given at Newton last Wednes- 
day evening, referred to Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as “the most vicious 
book that ever appeared.’’ No wonder that 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is also a bitter 
opponent of equal suffrage. 


The Political Equality Club of Washing- 
ton County, N. Y., has got up a club of 
25 new subscribers for the Woman's 
JOURNAL, and has secured the twenty- 
dollar premium. Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson 
writes: 

It is very gratifying to the Washington 
County Club that we have succeeded in 
securing the required number of names, 
as so few had any faith that it could be 
done. It will not only help the treasury, 
but do an educationai work that we have 
not before accomplished. I sincerely hope 
each one may become a permanent reader 
of your valuable paper. 

Whicb will be the next club to secure 
the twenty-dollar premium? 

Miss Ethel Whitaker, the artist, who 
has just died at Southbridge, Mass., aged 
twenty-three, was the daughter of George 
M. Whitaker, the editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, and Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, 
a prominent and beloved member of the 
New England Women’s Press Association. 
Miss Whitaker studied at the School of 
Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine 
Arts, in this city, and at the Cowles Art 
School. Her specialty was the painting 
of still-life and flowers, in which she 
manifested decided talent. She was re- 
garded as a very promising artist. She 
had been an exhibitor at the Boston Art 
Club, and various other exhibitions, and 
recently took a prize for her paintings at 
Brockton. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services ad 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 














everything is kept in Vga! order, can address 
J.B. M, at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


souare theatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Branc: 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY 14. 


PAUL KAUVAR. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: | matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c, 








MUSIC HALL 
AND MUSEE (The World in Wax) 
Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF Jan, 14, 


12 to 
10.30 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 
UCO BIONDI 


Greatest of Impersonators 


and 
Most Marvellous of Mimics. 


Afternoons Evenings 


Every seat inthe, Res’d Urchestra 
house except/and Box Seats, 
Sats. & Holidays. | 50c. All others 








Well, | Declare 
isn’t it Strange 


That people will still struggle along and try to 
keep their eyeglasses clean with a soiled hand- 
kerchief or anything they can lay their hands on, 
when for only 20 cents they can get one of those 
beautiful “Little Gem” Eyeglass Cleaners, which 
are always clean and ready for use’ But they 


don’t. It is only because they have not seen or 
do not know about them. When they see them 
they buy them at once. The verdict of those 


who already have them is that they would not 
again be without them if they cost three times 
that amount. They are for sale in Boston by 
Crystal Optical Co., Jewellers, 35% Washington St. 
Keene Optical Co., Jewellers, 1301 Washington st. 
William Blumbers, Jeweller. 1387 W ashington St. 
A.C, Ocbs, Stationer, 171 Washington St. John 
Backup, Stationer, 117 Dudley St. In Somerville 
by J. Oscar Youngjohn, Dry and Fancy Goods, 


Gilman Square. Ask to see them. The trade sup 
plied by D. D. Scott & Co., 2680 Washington St., 
Boston, and J, Oscar Youngjohn, (iilman Square, 


Somerville, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 
I feel it my duty to introduce them all over the 


country, and in order to do this I must havea 
good agentin every town and city in the United 
States. For this reason I will send a sample one 
to any address postpaid, with terms to agents, 
for 20 cents. Stamps taken. Address 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


[GO A-MARKETING 


By HENRIETTA SOWLE 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1 50. 


Suitable for all seasons, giv- 
ing delicious things for every 
month in the year, with novel 
hints for their preparation. 








The charm of the book is the pleasing, 
ty t method of telling her facts . . 
No home can be healthful and happy where 
the queen of the home has not just such 
knowledge as this book unfolds. 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Admirable in many ways. It gives sug- 
gestions, very delicate ones sometimes, and 
could be called on at ary time to name an 
appetizing course.— Home Advocate. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 




















We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit thatfcannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl ve with all these”aa- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low ajprice 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TBLEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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WAIT. 


BY LYDIA AVERY COONLEY WARD. 


All Nature waits th’ appointed hour, 
The seed to start, the bud to flower; 
But man, impatient, hurries on, 

To lose the cause that might be won. 


Calm wisdom ever counsels: Wait! 
Time solves the problems of the State; 
When seed of righteous cause is sown, 
Trust time to show its tiower full-blown. 
—Club Woman. 





-_—-_ 


DREAM SHIPS. 


BY HANNAH M. BRYAN. 


Lightly as over meadow grass 

The bird and cloud in shadow pass, 

So nightly over Dream-land sea 

My bonny ships sail merrily, 

As, slowly rounding into view 

Above the azure rim of night, 

From ports of Slumber earthward blown, 
Down the long reaches of the blue 

They sail into the mellow light 

Of moon and star. 


From ports of Slumber earthward blown, 
From isles of Night in seas unknown, 
From charméd bays and fairy shores, 
Galley and barge of antique mould 
Dropping at eve with noiseless oars, 
Stately galleons, triple-decked, 

With yellow ingots in the hold, 

And many a graceful brigantine, 

With slender spars of mountain pine, 
And sails of whitest moonbeams wrought, 
Light as the bannered gossamer 

That trails upon the autumn breeze 
From brown October's russet trees. 


A bow-shot from the moonlit sward, 

In deep sea-meadows, blossom-starred, 

My bonny ships at anchor swing. 

O mariners, what do ye bring? 

Pearls from the mermaid’s watery cell, 
Pure gold from sunny Orient lands, 

With many a rosy-chambered shell, 

And jewels wrought by elfin hands; 

Crosses and amulets of price, 

Enwrought with many a rare device; 

Fair flowers, the nurslings of the spring; 

Birds sweet of song and bright of wing; 
"With fruitage of the summer zone, 
And many a fair embosstd stone 

Well worth the ransom of a king. 


Only in dreams, alas! alas! 
My white ships saif the tideless sea; 
Only in dreams their shadows pass, 
Bird-like, across the moonlit lea. 
Only in dreams! All day they lie, 
Dark hull, white sail, and slender spar, 
Moored in the lee of some fair star 
Islanded in the upper sky. 
—Hurper’s Bazar. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR. 








BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 





On the threshold of the year, 

Ere the snow-wreaths disappear, 

Half in hope and half iu fear 
Waits the heart; 

When the coming days are sweet, 

And the buds blow round our feet 

In the pathway, who will meet? 
Who will part? 
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When the daffodils expand, 

And the sun is on the land, 

Some will travel hand in hand, 
Calm and blest; 

When the meadows wear their gold 

And the lily-buds unfold, 

Underneath the daisied mould 
Some will rest. 


On the threshold of the year, 
See, the Lord is standing near, 
And the heart forgets its fear 
In his smile. 
Trembling soul, he speaks to thee, 
‘I myself thy guide will be; 
All the way is known to me, 
Mile by mile. 
“On the threshold of the year, 
If the path looks dim and drear, 
Then my love shall make it clear 
To thine eyes; 
Only trust thy changeless Friend ; 
If thou wilt on me depend, 
W hat awaits thee at the end 
Paradise!’’ 
—Sunday Magazine. 


—_- 


AN EXEMPTED CONSCIENCE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


‘Seems to me, Janet, you’re growin’ to 
look more and more peaked every day,” 
remarked Mrs. Adoniram Platt, surveying 
her sister-in-law with disapproving eyes. 
Mrs. Platt herself weighed 195 pounds, 
and had little charity for those to whom 
relentless heredity or the vicissitudes of 
life denied a reasonable measure of plump- 
ness. ‘What are you doin’ to make your- 
self so thin and chalky lookin’?” she con- 
tinued. “I thought at first it might be 
William’s death that preyed on your 
sperits, but here it is—let’s see, goin’ on 
a year and seven months, ain’t it, sence 
he was took from us, and resignation to 
the will of Providence, to say nothin’ of 
the lapse of time, ought to be softenin’ 
that affliction to the fesh, ef not to the 
sperit.”’ 

Janet Perry made no reply to the stric 
tures of her sister-in-law. She had learned 
that silence, as a rule, was|the best way to 
neutralize Mrs. Platt’s habitually critical 
mood, She could not remember the time 





when her sister-in-law had called upon her 
and had not discovered something to find 
fault with. So, on the present occasion, 
she continued her household duties with 
an air of even more than wonted preoc- 
cupation — an air that might have of- 
fended one less accustomed to it than Mrs. 
Adoniram Platt. 

Suddenly, however, she stopped short 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, clapped 
her hand to her forehead, and looked up 
at the time-stained face of the old clock 
on the wall. ‘I declare!” she exclaimed, 
“if I haven’t gone twenty-five minutes 
past the time for takin’ my bicarbonate of 
sodium, and there’s more of that left over 
than anything else! I'll never get it used 
up, at this rate.’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Adoniram 
Platt. The pallid little woman, swaying 
to and fro in her uncertainty, started at 
the exclamation, and looked half-sheep 
ishly and half-defiantly at her sister-in 
law. “I’m usin’ up William's old stock 
of medicine, what was left over after he 
died,” she explained. ‘‘There’s a cup- 
board full of it yet, and I’m tired of see- 
in’ it set there. But ’t was awfully ex- 
pensive stuff, and I can’t bear to throw 
away anything that cost so much money, 
so I’m usin’ it up myself to save it.” 

Mrs. Platt threw herself back in her 
chair with an exclamation compounded of 
amusement and scorn. ‘Well!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘No need of my rackin’ my 
brain any longer to find out why you look 
as if you was in the last stages of con- 
sumption! The wonder is that you ain’t 
dead a’ready. But I might have known 
it; it’s jest like you. I declare, I never 
did see any woman, or man either, for 
that matter, quite so far gone on the sub- 
ject of economy as you be! Well, well! 
What will Adoniram say? I guess he'll 
come over here quick enough, and clear 
out that cupboard for you.”’ 

“T guess he won’t—not unless he pays 
full price for all there is left in it!’ cried 
Mrs. Perry, hastening to the cupboard 
with spoon and glassin hand. ‘‘There!’’ 
she exclaimed, a moment later, with a 
wry face, “I took a dose and a half that 
time, to make up for bein’ so absent- 
minded. Now, Susan, ef you set here till 
leven, I want you to be sure and remind 
me to take a dose of sala). ’Leven o’clock’s 
my hour for that. Then at half-past 
‘leven I tdke my peptonized arsenic, and 
jest before dinner a cactina pellet. Cac- 
tina’s strong medicine, but I think my 
dinner helps to carry it off.’’ 

‘*And I suppose you take somethin’ else 
every half hour durin’ the afternoon?”’ 
queried the wholesome-looking woman in 
the kitchen rocker. 

Mrs, Perry nodded her head. 

‘*Well, I sha’n’t set here till’ leven, nor a 
minute longer!’ cried Mrs. Adoniram 
Platt, rising with a jerk. ‘‘I won’t bea 
witness to any such suicidal foolishness, 
to say nothin’ of encouragin’ you in it. 
I’m goin’ home, and I’m goin’ to tell Adon- 
iram first thing. Perhaps it ain’t too late 
to save you yet.” 

‘**'T won’t do any good for you to try,” 
replied little Mrs. Perry, doggedly, as she 
went to the door with her sister-in-law. 
“I’ve set out to save that medicine, and 
I’m a-goin’ to do it, ef it kills me. You 
can te}l Adoniram so. He’s known me 
considerably longer’n you have, and I 
guess he’ll understand that it won’t be 
any use to interfere.” 

As Mrs. Adoniram Platt departed with 


purposeful haste, the lonely, childless 
widow sat down in the still vibrating 
rocker and burst into tears. ‘‘They don’t 


any of’em know the real trouble that’s 
eatin’ the heart out of me,’’ she moaned. 
‘6Oh, if William had only told me before 
he died that he had gone and mortgaged 
his own grave—for that’s just what it is— 
and Emma’s and Charley’s too! It breaks 
my heart to think of it—it jest breaks my 
heart!’ 

She went to the window and looked out 
through her flooding tears at the little 
private burial-ground on the other side of 
the fence—a bit of knoll, set about with 
cedars and enclosed by a slight paling, 
whose white paint had long ago faded to 
dingy gray. It was just such a neglected 
but precious burial-ground as one may see 
on many a lonely farm throughout New 
England, far from the little village ceme- 
tery. Convenience and sentiment unite in 
its founding. It seems so much better to 
the loving heart to commit one’s dead to 
soil hallowed by long family ownership 
and by dear associations; to have them 
near at hand in summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s cold; to see the white stones glim- 
mering over them in the dark, and through 
rain and snow. The village “yard’’ is 
miles away, small, desolate, and over- 
crowded. Soa grave is dug on the neigh- 
boring hillside, and then another, and 
another, until the family burying-ground 
is fairly established. And after that only 
thosa whose kindred have mingled with 
its dust can know how dear it is. 

As Mrs. Perry stood looking through 
her tears at the little enclosure, which her 
improvident husband had mortgaged, 
with other land, before he died, she saw 





a strange, fanciful figure beyond it, 
tramping across the rocky hillside—the 
figure of a young woman, in short skirts 
and plaid jacket and high boots, who car- 
erid a shining, slender stick in her hand, 
and stopped every now and then to whirl 
it through the air, and, seemingly, 
strike off the head of a weed or flower. 
Mrs. Perry, in spite of her grief, could not 
help gazing at this jaunty figure — it 
seemed so strange and out of place. She 
had never seen a young woman dressed in 
that way before; much less bad she ever 
seen the game of golf or any of its pictur- 
esque accessories. She stood wondering 
until the girl passed from sight over the 
top of the ridge, and then turned quickly 
toward the clock, only to discover that 
the dose of salal was sadly belated, and 
must, conscientiously, be increased in 
quantity. 

She had said nothing to her brother, 
Adoniram, about the mortgaged property ; 
nor did she mention it to-day, when he 
came in, sent post-haste by his wife to re- 
monstrate about the medicine. She knew 
that Adoniram was not financially able to 
help her—indeed, none of her relatives 
were, and Adoniram was the nearest. It 
was a matter in which she could hope for 
no help. The land was mortgaged, and 
the mortgage had been foreclosed. In 
spite of her rigid and even extravagant 
economy, she could muster barely enough 
money out of her earnings and her sav- 
ings to pay for the necessities of life from 
day to day. No, she told herself, there 
was no saving the little burial-ground; and 
she felt that she ought to be grateful be- 
cause the mortgage did not include the 
old farmhouse itself. But the tears would 
come as often as she thought of the dear 
dust which would soon be mingled with 
alien soil. The holder of the mortgage 
had informed her that, unless her hus- 
band’s note was paid within thirty days, 
he should be obliged to sell the land to 
clear himself, as he had a good offer for it 
from a “country club,’’ which wished to 
add the wild upland pasture, haunt of 
plover and quail, to a game preserve ad- 
joining it on the south. 

It was in the early afternoon, and Mrs. 
Perry had just put her dinner dishes away 
and was sitting down to hem an apron, 
when she heard a cry of distress. She 
dropped her work and listened intently, 
Yes, it was surely a cry for help,—a wo- 
man’s voice,—and it seemed to come from 
somewhere in the pasture beyond the 
burial-ground. Mrs. Perry ran out, bare- 
headed, following the familiar path toward 
the graves. The voice came to her ears 
plainly now, and there was a note of pain 
in it as well as of appeal. 

“Yes, [am coming!’ cried Mrs. Perry. 
“T will be there in a minute!” She hur- 
ried past the knoll with its clustering 
cedars, and presently caught sight of a 
huddling figure among the rocks of the 
pasture. It was the girl in the strange 
costume, whom she had noticed in the 
forenoon. The girl was sitting, doubled 
over with pain, on a low hummock not 
far away. 

‘‘Sakes alive! What's the matter? Have 
you been bitten by a snake?’’ panted 
Mrs. Perry, as she approached. 

“No—oh, no. But I’ve sprained my 
ankle terribly, trying to play golf on this 
rough ground, and I am almost fainting 
with the pain. If you could only get me 
a little cold water to bathe my ankle 
with—please hurry!’’ 

Mrs. Perry sped back to the house, and 
presently reappeared, leaning hard against 
the pull of a ten-quart pail, brimming 
with icy well-water. She knelt, and gent- 
ly removed shoe and sock from the swol- 
len limb. Then she dipped her handker- 
chief in the cold water, and let soothing 
streams drain from it over the discolored 
flesh. 

“Oh, how good that feels!’ sighed the 
young woman. ‘What should I have 
done if you had not been within hearing? 
It is such a lonely place.”’ 

‘*Yes, my nearest neighbor is ’most half 
a mile away,” said Mrs. Perry. “It is 
lonely here, Butit’s home to me. How 
did you come to sprain your ankle so 
bad?”’ 

“T stepped in a hole between two rocks, 
and fell and twisted it. Oh, how I wish 
my father was here! He is so big and 
strong he could take me right in his arms 
and carry me to your house—that is your 
house, over yonder, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes. Where is your father?” 

“I suppose he’s back in New York by 
this time. He started this morning. We 
are staying for the summer at Larrabee’s, 
on the lake. Father is overseeing the 
building of the new club-house. He is 
president of the Country Club.’’ 

“lm pretty strong myself—though I may 
not look it,’’ said Mrs. Perry. ‘‘Do you 
suppose you could stand it if I lifted you 
into a wheelbarrow and wheeled you down 
to my house? I can put in some soft pil- 
lows.” 

‘How good of you!’ cried the girl, 
‘*Are you really strong enough? Of course 
I can stand it. I dare say you won’t hurt 
me so much as father would.”’ 





Half an hour later, little Mrs, Perry bad 
the grateful invalid nicely ensconced in 
the big bed in her guest-chamber, which, 
fortunately, was on the first floor, and was 
kept always ready for emergencies. The 
swollen ankle, bathed alternately with hot 
and cold water, was losing its angry look 
and throbbing pain. A slice of toast and 
a cup of tea had refreshed the sufferer, 
and she felt, as she said, ‘ta thousand 
times better.’”’ ‘You are the kindest and 
deftest and strongest and most level- 
headed little woman I ever knew!’ she 
exclaimed, gratefully. “Just wait till 
father gets back, and see if he isn’t as 
grateful and appreciative as I am. Oh, 
you needn’t get me any medicine! I don’t 
need it, really.” 

**It isn’t for you—it’s for me,”’ rejoined 
Mrs. Perry, mixing herself an heroic dose. 
‘It’s my podophyllin, and I ought to have 
taken it forty-five minutes ago. There, 
you lie still, now, and I'll go over and get 
my nephew to take ’em word at Larra- 
bee’s that you’re here.” 

A telegram from Larrabee’s brought the 
president of the Country Club,'\Mr. Austin 
Phillips, back from New York the next 
morning. He found his daughter doing, 
as the doctor who accompanied him said, 
‘tas well as could possibly be expected’’— 
which is a good deal of an admission for 
a doctor who has not been treating a case 
himself. 

During the thirty-six hours and more of 
their association as nurse and patient, 
Miss Phillips had learned a good deal of 
that which passes straight from heart to 
heart, in quiet conversation with Mrs, 
Perry; and a whispered colloquy with her 
father, on his first visit, resulted in his 
bringing a bit of paper, next day, which 
flooded the little widow’s eyes with tears; 
but they were tears out of which joy and 
gratitude made a rainbow beautiful to see. 
She took her husband’s cancelled noteput 
into the kitchen and dropped it into the 
fire. Then she went to the cupboard, 
opened the door, and looked at the forbid- 
ding rows of medicine bottles. 

I don’t know but what I can afford to 
throw ’em away now,” she said, softly. 
**T would like to live and enjoy this new 
blessing the good Lord has granted me,”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


-_-o- 


THE TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM. 

So long as the rush of immigration con- 
tinues unchecked and undirected, it will 
gravitate toward the tenement houses; 
the few hundreds or thousands dispersed 
will be speedily replaced by new comers, 
and all the work must begin anew with 
them. That the tenement should cease 
to be a menace, one drastic expedient 
must be applied. Let the property-owner 
who fails to keep the tenement in the best 
condition and retains undesirable tenants 
on account of the revenue he derives from 
their vice—let such owner be publicly ex- 
posed and suffer the full penalty of the 
law. The receiver is as bad as the thief. 
The property-owner must realize his obli- 
gations,—he is most at fault.—Jewish 
Messenger. 


-_<-- 





WOMEN’S FIRST DUTY. 





Editors Woman’s Journac: 

Standing on the threshold of a new cen- 
tury, it seems eminently proper that wom- 
en should pause, take a careful survey of 
conditions, and see where and in what way 
we can render the most efficient service to 
humanity; for there, surely, will be our 
“sphere.”’ 

Persistently optimistic though we be, 
we cannot fail to see conditions in our 
country which cause us, as they caused 
President Lincoln a generation and more 
ago, ‘‘to tremble for the safety of our Re- 
public.”” The impending danger then, 
and now with added imminence, is 
“the setting of money above men in the 
construction of government, till all of 
liberty will be lost.”’ 

The so-called civilized (not to say Chris- 
tian) nations of the world seem to have 
gone mad in their wild rush for riches. 
They are verifying anew what Sophocles 
said twenty-five centuries ago, that ‘‘noth- 
ing in use by man for power of ill can 
equal money. This lays cities low. This 
drives men forth from quiet dwelling- 
places. This warps and changes minds of 
worthiest stamp toturn to deeds of base- 
ness—teaching men all shifts of cunning, 
and to know the guilt of every impious 
deed.”’ 

This baleful spirit is manifestly the un- 
derlying cause of the wars, famine, and 
oppression which shadow with dishonor 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

The nations of Europe stand, ‘‘armed to 
the teeth,”’ lest their neighbors, forsooth, 
shall fall upon and destroy them. In Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea men are 
in actua)] deadly conflict. Were they wild 
avimals instead of men, they could scarce- 
ly be more unreasoning or cruel. And 
what adds to the inexplicable incongruity 
of the scene is the fact that many of our 
Christian ministers—heralds of the gospel 
of ‘‘peace and good-will to men” —approve 





the warfare!. Verily, would not those 
whom we call heathen be justified in 
sending missionaries to us? 

What can women do? 

Study the story of the Garden of Eden, 
learn its full significance, and act on its 
teachings. 

I say nothing of the immeasurable rise 
instead of fall of mankind, because of our 
first mother’s impatience with ignorance 
and her brave desire for knowledge, but 
recall what God said to the serpent (the 
symbol of wickedness), ‘I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed”; thereby making 
women the natural enemies of evil, as 
they have been always and everywhere 
the leaders in efforts to ameliorate the 
suffering which it has entailed. 

The incongruity of woman’s condition 
lies in the fact that, while “‘foreordina- 
tion’’ or ‘‘manifest destiny” impels her to 
combat evil, her hands are tied, figurative- 
ly and practically, by laws in the making 
of which she has had no voice, and which 
she has no power to change. 

Therefore, that women may occupy the 
sphere in which God Himself has placed 
them, their first and paramount duty is to 
secure that sign and seal of freedom, the 
ballot. 

Then, and not till then, can they suc- 
cessfully combat evil. Then, and not till 
then, can they be counted —for right 
against wrong, justice against oppression, 
and peace against war. 


Susan Look AVERY. 
Chicago, Jan. 1, 1901. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 
THE BAZAR, 

The success of the National Bazar, with 
probable receipts of as much as $7,000, 
gives us cause tor special rejoicing. New 
York contributed more articles and more 
money than any other State. It had three 
tables: one or fancy work, one for pre- 
serves, and a third for the dolls. Many 
who visited the Bazar pronounced it the 
prettiest and the cheapest one they had 
ever seen. Miss Anthony visited us sev- 
eral times, bringing blessing and inspira- 
tion with her. 

New York suffragists took an active 
part at the tables and elsewhere, Mrs. 
Merritt, the State chairman, was always 
at her post, and had many assistants from 
Brooklyn clubs. Two of our State officers, 
Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Hackstaff, served 
as secretary and treasurer of the National 
Committee. Another, Miss Ada M. Hall, 
was treasurer of the doll table. Its chair- 
man, Miss Florence Gregory, is a promi- 
nent member of the Skaneateles Club. She 
was also assisted by Miss Elizabeth 
Humphrey of Warsaw. Others present 
from clubs outside of New York and 
Brooklyn were Mrs. Osborne of Auburn, 
Miss Emily Howland of Sherwood, Mrs. 
Babcock of Dunkirk, Mrs, Warner of 
Rochester, Mrs, Church of Wellsville, Mrs. 
Hammond of Hornelleville, Mrs. Wasson 
of Elmira, Mrs. Smith of Hudson, and 
Miss Harriet May Mills. Through Mrs. 
Merritt’s able management, the fancy and 
preserve tables were sold out clean. By 
eight o’clock Saturday night there was 
nothing left to send to Philadelphia, The 
Bazar was a great enterprise carried toa 
successful issue through the tireless 
energy and devotion of the workers. To 
Mrs. Catt who, as the head of the Na- 
tional Association, shouldered the re- 
sponsibility and made the vast machine 
move smoothly, and to Mrs. Hackstaff, 
who filled the onerous position of treas- 
urer, the heartiest appreciation of all suf- 
fragists is due. All who took part 
labored earnestly, and the result proved 
that women possess executive ability 
equal to managing large enterprises. Mrs. 
Merritt desires to extend her thanks to 
the different clubs throughout the State 
for their generous contributions to the 
Bazar. She is also grateful to all who 
gave their time and assistance at the New 
York Booth during the sale, and thus 
materially aided in making it a success. 
Mrs. Merritt hopes this acknowledgment 
will reach many friends to whom it is im- 
possible for her to write. 

ORGANIZATION. 

With the opening of the New Year, 

every club should redouble its efforts to 











Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack, 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful) 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It corrects the acidity of the blood on whic): 
the disease depends, strengthens the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys, and builds up the 
whole system. Try Hood’s. 
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increase the membership. The Organiza- 
tion Committee stands ready to assist 
you. These questions are for the serious 
consideration of all local and county 
presidents: 

What can the Organization Committee 
do this year for your club? 

In what point does it most need strength- 
ening? 

Does it want a speaker? We have a list 
of speakers and may be able to supply 
you. 

Does it want suggestions for a pro- 
gramme? We shall be glad to furnish 
sample programmes. 

Does it wanta play? We have a good 
one at headquarters. 

Does it want enrolment blanks or -leat- 
lets? 

Does it want an organizer to form new 
clubs in adjacent territory? 

We will do our best to supply any of 
these wants, 

STATE REPORTS. 

Miss Isabel Howland, our former Cor- 
responding Secretary, is making files of 
the State reports from 1893, when the first 
one was issued, These have great value 
as records of the work of our association. 

The one for 1894 embodies the speeches 
made at the Constitutional Convention and 
is especially valuable. Full files have been 
requested by the State Library at Albany 
and by the Astor Library. 

An application was also made to have 
them sent to the Paris Exposition, which 
was done, Any who would like files for 
the libraries in their towns can secure 
them by applying to Miss Isabel Howland 
at Sherwood. No one should neglect this 
opportunity. 

CLUB REPORTS. 

Friendship has 59 on its roll. It takes 
the WuMAN’sS JOURNAL and reads from it 
at each meeting. United States History 
and China are the topics. All are work- 
ing for the free library. 

Sherwood had a fine programme on the 
2ist. It included current news, an account 
of the Bazar by Miss Emily Howland, and 
a summary of the President’s message by 
Mr. William Howland. 

The Bedford League had a large public 
meeting to hear Mrs. Catt. At the busi- 
ness meeting three new names were added. 
A vumber offered to call upon delinquent 
members. The president makes it a point 
to ask every member present for sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the club, 
and thus secures valuable assistance. The 
play called ‘*The Delegate” will be given 
in January. 

Utica met to transact important busi- 
ness recently. Mr. H. L. White, the 
second vice-president, presided, It was 
voted that the officers write to the Gov- 
ernor-elect in the nameoftheclub. Miss 
Ida Butcher spoke on the work of the 
Constitutional Convention year. New 
members were received. 

Phelps held a farewell meeting for its 
president, Miss Coolidge, just before her 
departure for the South., A vote of thanks 
was given her, to which she feelingly re- 
sponded. Mrs. Lewis of Geneva gave a 
report of the State Convention. The hos- 
tess, Mrs. Vanderhoof, served refresh- 
ments. Civil government is the topic, 
with Prof. Ingalls of the High School as 
the leader. 

Oswego met at the home of Mrs. An- 
drews, with a good, attendance and an in- 
formal programme of readings and dis- 
cussion, Refreshments were served. 

Syracuse held a social at Mrs. C. C. 
Hall’s. The rooms were full. The varied 
programme included a_ report of the 
3azar, and music. 

It was the good fortune of the Organ- 
ization Chairman to be present at a meet- 
ing of the Bushwick League the week 
following the Bazar. Our president, Mrs. 
Chapman, made the principal address. 
There were also good recitations and 
music. Much interest was shown, and 
new members were received. 

PERSONAL, 

A pleasant call from Mrs. Town, treas- 
urer of the Utica Club, gave one new 
courage. She is full of enthusiasm and 
hope, and is laying plans for a fuller or- 
ganization in her county at once. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 
State Headquarters, 
926 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


WICcKER, N. C., JAN. 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

After congratulations upon the new 
year, and earnest wish your work for 
righteousness may prevail, let me tell you 
that I am only one of the working sisters 
who have been enabled to see a little light 
and are hungering for more. Some good 
sister is sending me your paper, the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL; another sends me the 
Cosmopolitan. The November and De- 
cember numbers of the latter contain so 
comprehensive an article by Olive Schrei- 
ner that my deep interest in ‘‘The Woman 
Question’’ forbids silence. Is there any- 
thing before the public more convincing 





and terrifying if not rightly comprehend- 
ed in time? 

I am a lonely reader, far off on a farm, 
and may have missed much better things, 
but her articles are worthy of the deepest 
thought and attention of women. If you 
will call attention to them, much good 
may be done. 

I am but ansignorant sister, seeing too 
late much that would have blessed my 
youth, but I am thankful for truth at any 
period, and go out in thoughtful prayer to 
you and every other upholder of our wo- 
man’s banner for righteousness to the 
nations. (Mrs.) Mary E. WICKER. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The fifth annual convention of the West 
Virginia Equal Suffrage Association was 
lately held in the Court House in Fair 
mont, The session was short, one day 
only, but very interesting. The secretary 
reported good work for the past year; the 
society promised more and better work 
for the present year, and voted to present 
a petition to the Legislature asking presi- 
dential suffrage for the women of West 
Virginia, also to continue the distribution 
of literature throughout the State. The 
society is out of debt, with a small amount 
of cash in the treasury. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 


President, Mrs. Beulah B. Ritchie, Fair- 
mont; vice-presidents, Hon. Harvey W. 
Harmer, Clarksburg; Mrs, Ott, Wheeling; 
Mrs. Laura B. Furbee, Mannington; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Annie C. Boyd, 
Wheeling; recording secretary, Miss Clara 
Reinheimer, Fairmont; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mackie M. Holbert, Fairmont; auditors, 
Mrs. Mary Butcher, Fairmont; Mrs, Geor- 
gie Clayton, Mannington; member nation- 
al executive committee, Mrs. Fannie J. 
Wheat, Wheeling; State press superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Jessie G. Manley, Fairmont. 


The following resolutions were then 
adopted: 


Whereas, The education of the people 
of the State of West Virginia by the dis 
tribution of equal suffrage literature, the 
occasional presence of brave and inspired 
leaders, and other means resorted to, have 
increased favorable sentiment to a great 
degree; therefore 

Resolved, That we take up the work of 
the coming year with renewed energy and 
determination never to give up until we 
receive the heritage of equal rights which 
is justly ours. 

We rejoice that women have full suffrage 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
and limited suffrage in twenty-six States, 
and that the women of these States exer- 
cise the rights accorded them, reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Whereas, At Wheeling, on the evening 
previous to the national election, a body 
of men and boys, in a so-called Mother 
Hubbard parade, dressed in bloomers, 
Mother Hubbards, rainy-day skirts, and 
other feminine attire, caricatured our be- 
loved president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and made a jest of the cause of jus- 
tice and right to which the lives of 80 
many brave and gifted women have been 
given; therefore 

Resolved, That we, as a body of people 
working for the advancement of both men 
and women, do earnestly condemn the be- 
havior of those men and boys, and hearti- 
ly protest against such actions in the 
future. 

That we extend our heartiest and most 
cordial thanks to the press throughout the 
State, which has so kindly and ably assist- 
ed us in our work for the emancipation of 
women, by giving us space in its columns, 
in which to place our suffrage articles 
during the last year. 

That we deplore the death of our first 
honorary vice-president, the late Senator 
James H. Furbee, of Mannington, and 
realize that the cause has lost an earnest 
advocate. 

(Mrs.) M. M. HOLBERT, ’ 

(Mrs.) LAURA B. FURBEE, ¢ 

(Mrs.) ANNIE C. Boyp. \ 
Committee. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, JANUARY, 1901. 


The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A. held its monthly 
meeting at 3 Park Street, Jan. 4. The 
committee on the annual meeting and the 
celebration of Mrs. Livermore’s eightieth 
birthday (Miss H. E. Turner, Mr. Black- 
well, Mrs. Page, Mrs. Boland, and Mrs. 
Hapgood) reported the arrangements thus 
far made. 

THE MELROSE CELEBRATION. 

At the celebration given in Melrose by 
the women’s organizations of that city in 
honor of Mrs. Livermore’s eightieth birth- 
day, the Massachusetts W.S. A. was rep- 
resented by a large ball of red everlasting 
flowers and box, with long streamers of 
red ribbon. This floral tribute was chos- 
en by the committee, and accompanied 
with a note from Mr. Blackwell, saying 
that the red represented the warmth of 
our affection for our president, and the 
green the vigor of her youth. The ball 
was hung in a conspicuous place in the 
Melrose city hall, and was the object of 
much admiration. 





INVITE A REPORTER. 

It was voted that the members of each 
League outside of Boston be recommended 
to try to bring a reporter of their local 
paper with them to the Livermore recep- 
tion and also to the Faneuil Hall meeting, 





with a view to killing two birds with one 
stone—interesting the reporter in suffrage, 
and securing reports in the suburban and 
country papers. A friendly invitation and 
a guest ticket will be well expended ona 
reporter. If the editor of the suburban 
paper can be secured instead of a reporter, 
it will be still better. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS, 

Many towns hold their school elections 
in March and April. It was voted that the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. would send a 
speaker, free of charge (except car fare), to 
any town where the friends will get upa 
public or parlor meeting to increase the 
women’s schou! vote. 

PETITIONS. 

Each League that has not yet done so is 
asked to send in at once to its Represen- 
tative in the Legislature an official peti- 
tion, signed by the officers of the League in 
behalf of the League, asking, as usual, for 
everything that the Legislature can give 
—municipal and presidential suffrage, and 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment granting full suffrage to women. 
Petition forms can be had at 3 Park Street. 

Those Leagues or individuals that wish 
to petition for the granting of municipal 
suffrage to tax-paying women will also do 
well to get their petitions in early. The 
State Association does not ask for this 
measure Officially, as some of its members 
have conscientious scruples against a tax 
qualification. 


THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


The Bazar has cleared $7,820, with some 
receipts still to come in. On motion of 
Mrs. Homer, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Miss Gail Laughlin, Dr. Edith B. Black- 
well and Miss Ethel Blackwell, Mr. G. G. 
Heghinian, and other friends in New York 
and vicinity, who rendered efficient help at 
the Lucy Stone booth, also to Mrs. Noble 
and Mrs. Jennison of Waltham and Mrs. 
Moreland and Mrs. Fall of Everett, who 
assisted greatly. The directors included 
the regular saleswomen at the booth, Mrs. 
Homer, Miss Wellington, Miss Fisher and 
Miss Johnson, who gave their services all 
through the week, and paid their own 
fare to New York and back, the New York 
suffragists furnishing hospitality during 
their stay. 

Mrs. Catt has sent a letter thanking us 
for our successful work for the Bazar, and 
informing us that our booth brought in 
more money than any other except that of 
New York State. 

TWO GOOD SPEAKERS. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell is staying at the 
Hotel Bellevue in Boston, and is open to 
engagements to address the Leagues. Dr. 
Emily B. Ryder, who has organized wom- 
en’s clubs in Bombay and West Australia, 
and is especially interested in the child 
wives and widows of India, is also open to 
engagements, and may be addressed at 
this office. 

WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT. 


An abject lesson on the need of woman 
suffrage is furnished by the introduction 
of the State regulation of vice in the 
Philippines by the U. S. military authori- 
ties. All good people, entirely irrespec- 
tive of their views on the general question 
of Imperialism, ought to protest against 
this. A document giving an account of 
the matter is sent out with this letter. 

The Leagues are not asked to take offi- 
cial action on the subject; it will have 
much more effect if as many as possible of 
the officers and members will write per- 
sonal letters to President McKinley as indi- 
vidual citizens, calling his attention to the 
matter, and asking that it be stopped. The 
members at large of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. are also urged to write to the Presi- 
dent and to their congressmen. 


GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. has sent 
dues to the National for 135 more mem- 
bers this year than last. 


WRITE TO LEGISLATORS, 


Now is the time to write to your Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature,» ‘ing them 
to vote for suffrage. 


LEAGUE REPORTs. 


Auuston has raised its membership 
from 46 to 71, and is about to give a re- 
ception to the new members. It has sub- 
scribed for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for the 
Brighton branch of the Public Library. 


City Point had about 125 persons pres- 
ent at its last meeting. Mrs. Park’s ad- 
dress on *‘Why I am a Suffragist’’ was 
much appreciated, and several new mem- 
bers were added. The young people en- 
tertained the League as hosts and host- 
esses, and furnished music and singing. 
Mrs. Boland will address the next meet- 
ing on her European trip of last summer. 


BELMONT is circulating the petition and 
trying to increase its membership. It has 
acquired two new members who have 
lived in Colorado and Wyoming, and give 
a good account of equal suffrage there. 
One of these women has voted for Presi- 
dent, the other for all the other officers. 
She refrained from voting for President 
because she did not approve of either Mc- 
Kinley or Bryan. The League will hold 
its annual meeting this month. 


The CoLLEGE LEAGUE has now 20 more 
members than were reported. It has re- 
ceived through Dean Irwin a courteous 
invitation to send a speaker to address the 
Graduate Club of Radcliffe. Tufts College 
held a meeting of the All-Around Club on 
Jan. 8, addressed by Miss Bryant and Miss 
Blackwell, and Mt. Holyoke has promised 
to have one if a good speaker can be sent. 
Hon. George A. ©. Ernst has lectured at 
Wellesley College under the auspices of 
the department of economics, on ‘*The 
Legal Status of Women,”’ and the lecture 
did much good. The president of the 
College League gave two copies of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL'S Bazar Souvenir to 
members of working girls’ clubs connect- 
ed with Denison House. One of the clubs 
was so much interested in the life of Lucy 





Stone that it bas subscribed for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for three months, to see 
what the paper founded by her is like. 


Concorp held its annual meeting dur. 
ing the holidays. The director from Con- 
cord also testified to the interest aroused 
by the Souvenir. Her mother, who was a 
schoolmate of Lucy Stone's, keeps the 
Souvenir at hand and shows it to all her 
visitors. 


Natick bas had addresses from three 
ladies of the Wellesley grange, on ‘“‘The 
Woman of the Past, the Present and the 
Future.”’ At the next meeting it will 
discuss the laws of Massachusetts. 


Roxspury had a pleasant meeting at 
Miss Peabody's to discuss the result of 
the school election. 


East Boston will be addressed Jan. 10 
by Mrs. Ruffin op “The Condition of 
Colored Women in Massachusetts, Indus- 
trially and Socially.’ One member of 
this League got 100 of the 124 registered 
women in her precinct out to vote, and 
others succeeded just about as well. Her 
work was non-partisan; she took to the 
polls in her carriage any woman who 
wished to vote, no matter what her poli- 
tics. Almost all the newly-registered 
women voted. Some expressed fear of 
meeting 80 many men, but she told them 
they would meet the same men they met 
every day, and that they were not trans- 
formed into monsters at election time. 


CHARLESTCWN reported that all the 
women voted whom the secretary of the 
League had induced to registe 

Miss M. M. Gilbert reported that in 
Ward 12 of Boston about 600 women 
registered and 556 voted. A carriage and 
an automobile were both used to take 
voters to the polls, and some men and 
women who otherwise might not have 
thought they had time to vote, could not 
resist the novelty of taking a ride in an 
automobile. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

& Park St., Boston, Jan. 9, 1901. 





You have read of the cures by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and you should have perfect 
confidence in its merit. It will do you 
good. 


ART 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited, to 
our large collection of 


Works of Art, 
“fh Platinums, 


‘ Carbons, 
CARBONETTES. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington Street. 


One Flight. 




















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & ad we & 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A’ SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 1: 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Kav. Anns 
H. Sxaw, Auton Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mas: 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independenss 


Waverloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge. 
Mity, Denison and Counci} Bluffs. e 


QAVBLE DAILY SERVIC 


Bunet-norary moking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOB, 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ever) 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs anc 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pasc 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 

Rooms, 31 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F.J. ALLEN, . P roprietor. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 





BOYLSTON 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 





cipal Dry Goods Stores. All os electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Western Club Woman of Denver, 
the newsy, progressive magazine edited 
by that brilliant pen woman, Mrs. L. 
M. Stansbury, “Ellis Meredith,”’ has 
ceased publication. It bas been bought 
by and merged into the Club Woman of 
Boston, edited by Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
The Club Woman is the official organ of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and of the United States Daughters of 1872. 
It isa handsome and up-to date periodical. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will address the 
Boston section, Council of Jewish Women, 
on Jan, 12, at 3 P. M., in the Legion of 
Honor Building, 200 Huntington Avenue. 


The enactment last year by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature of the law making 
fifty eight hours the working week for 
women and children in mercantile estab- 
lishments is ascribed to the efforts of the 
club women, under the direction of the 
social service committee of the State Fed- 
eration. 

The historic vessel, Old Ironsides, now 
lying at che Charlestown Navy Yard, is to 
be rebuilt and refitted by the Daughters 
of 1812 of Massachusetts. 

The Woman’s Club of Brockton, Mass. 
lately listened to an account of the George 
Junior Republic from Miss Anna Leach of 
Elmira College. Miss Leach thinks Mr. 
George has demonstrated in a practi- 
cal way some of the most important truths 
of sociology, and has learned the secret of 
making good citizens, not only of the 
little republic, but of the greater republic 
in which we live. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, author and lec- 
turer, has sent out a letter to the women’s 
clubs, indorsing the mission of Mrs. Glen 
dower Evans, who desires to du educa 
tional work among the club women in 
regard to the attitude of the United 
States toward the Philippines. Mrs. Evans 
makes no charge and pays her own travel- 
ling expenses, her work being really a 
mission. Mrs. Deland says: ‘Mrs, Evans 
is at once a woman of judicial mind and a 
speaker who can hold the attention of her 
audience.”’ Clubs desiring to consider 
our far-away possessions, their possibili- 
ties, and whether the United States gov- 
ernment may extend to them a protecto- 
rate or an absolute sovereignty, may ad- 
dress Mrs. Evans at 12 Otis Place, Boston. 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 5, the Abbott 
Academy Club met at the Vendome, Bos- 
ton, and listened to a delightful talk by 
Mrs, Sallie Joy White, on ‘‘Leaves from a 
Reporter’s Notebook.”’ In opening, Mrs. 
White described a great suffrage meeting 
she attended in 1869 at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, when all the notable anti-slavery 
people took part in the exercises. She 
also spoke of the famous Radical Club, 
whose meetings she often attended, and 


where she met Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward 
Howe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John 
Weiss, David Wasson, Col. Higginson, 


Elizabeth Peabody, Ednah D. Cheney and 
other notables of that time. Mrs, White 
was eloquent in speaking of the formation 
of the New England Women's Club, the 
first women’s club of its kind. She 
went on to tell of the many good things 
accomplished by it, and its influence in 
inspiring the great club movement which 
now dominates the whole country. Inci- 
dentally, she mentioned the fun poked at 
this first club by the newspapers and the 
wits of the day. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, the head of 
the famous school for Spanish girls at 
San Sebastian, was the guest of the Cas- 
tilian Club of Boston last week. She ex 
pressed her interest in the club’s work, 
and hoped that the time might come 
when copies of the club’s papers might be 
given to her school. The Castilian Club 
has refused to accept the resignation of 
its president, Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, 
who desired to retire from office, owing to 
pressing literary labors. 

The publicity committee of the Pan 
American Exposition has sent to Mrs. 
Helmuth a beautiful placque, in recogni- 
tion of the courtesy extended by the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
to the Pan-American representatives who 
attended its meeting at Albany. In order 
to accept the invitation to attend the ex- 
position, it was necessary to amend the 
constitution of the State Federation. Thig 
was done, and at Buffalo, in October, 1901, 
the club women of the State will assemble 
in annual convention. Great plans are 
under way for this meeting, and it bids 
fair to be one of the most successful ever 
held by the Federation. 

The Civics Club of Charleston, S. C., 
will make its winter work the establishing 
of a Recreation Club for girls, to meet at 


night. There will be music and refresh- 
ments, and the girls will be allowed to 
take books from one of the libraries 
loaned by the S, C. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. A committee of three will be in 
charge of the club each month. There is 
a home committee, who will see that the 
rooms are always ready, and provide 
home comforts. If this plan succeeds, it 
will be continued until time for the Civics 
Club to resume its summer work of the 
Vacation Playgrounds. 


-_—- 


MORE ABOUT POCKETS. 
LOCHLAND, GENEVA, N. Y., 
JAN. 6, 1901. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

As I was reading ‘‘Make Pockets Unto 
Yourselves,’ a friend told me of Presi- 
dent Seelye’s strong, earnest words to the 
Smith College students on the duty of 
having pockets in their dresses, He spoke 
of the handkerchiefs that were scattered 
in different parts of the building, and of 
the evils following this scattering. I 
enclose the “Song of the Skirt,’’ from 
London Truth: 

ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER. 


With fingers weary and cramped, 

And a wrist that was stiff with pain, 
A lady walked, in a Paris gown, 

Down Bond Street in the rain. 
Splash—splash—splash— 

Speen puddle and slush and dirt, 
And half to herself, in a sobbing tone, 

She sang this “Song of the Skirt:”’ 


‘*For fashion’s sake,’’ she moaned, 
‘Full many a cross bear we, 
Like abject slaves we bow 
To her every new decree. 
But of all the cruel modes 
With which we women are cursed, 
Our walking gown, with its trailing train, 
Methinks 1s by far the worst! 


‘‘Sweep—sweep—sweep— 
Where the waste of the street lies thick; 
Sweep—sweep—sweep 
However our path we pick ; 
Dust, bacillus and germ, 
Germ, bacillus and dust, 
Till we Saaner and turn from the sorry 
sig 
With a pene of disgust. 


*‘O men with sisters dear! 
O men who have well-dressed wives! 
It is not alone an expensive mode, 
It is one that hazards lives! 
For malignant microbes swarm 
In the triturated dirt, 
And the dress that sweeps it up may prove 
A shroud as well as a skirt! 


“Sweep—sw eep—sweep— 
As we walk o’er the West End flags, 
For, however we try to carry that tail, 
A part of it always sags— 
The hem of it always drops 
In the winter’s greasy slush; 
The hem of it sweeps the summer’s dust 
More clean than the dustman’s brush. 


“Drag—drag—drag— 
Whatever our strength or health; 
We have to draw that heavy train, 
Whatever our rank or wealth. 
Whatever the dress has cost, 
Fashion’s laws we dare not shirk; 
Old and young we alike must daily do 
The scavenger’s dirty work. 


“Oh, tor one hour of ease 
As I shop in the crowded street 
With no drag upon my knees, 
And no pull about my feet! 
For only one short hour 
To be as [ used to be, 
When I wore a skirt of sensible length, 
Which my ankles left quite free! 


“Oh, but for one short hour, 
A respite however brief, 

Till my Christmas shopping at least is done, 
And from rain we’ve some relief! 

The so-called ‘Rational Dress’ 
Possesses for me no charms, 

Yet on days lke this [ could willingly rush 
Into Lady Harberton’s arms. 


“‘As [ feel the distressing strain 
Of my train on my aching wrist, 

I could well-nigh vow henceforth 
Fashion’s edicts to resist. 

When I see what my hem’s swept up, 
Though in walking I’m so expert, 

l am very much more than half inclined 
To avive home and burn my skirt!’’ 


With gugnes weary aa cramped, 
With a wrist that was stiff with pain, 
A lady shopped in a Paris gown, 
In Bond Street, in the rain. 
Splash—splash—splash 
On = swept through the slush and the 
dirt 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tones could reach the rich!- 
She sang this “Song of the Skirt!"’ 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA, 





President Caroline Hazard of Wellesley 
spent the holidays at Peace Dale, R. I., and 
in New York. The English Literature De- 
partment has sent out to the students of 
1901, as a New Year’s Greeting, a reprint 
of a letter written by Miss Mary Sheldon, 
then professor of literature, to the studeats 
of 1877—a letter of advice about reading. 

Mount Holyoke’s new president, Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, who has just assumed 
her duties there, gave the college her New 
Year greetings on the morning of Jan. 3, 
at the opening chapel exercises. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Storrs Mead, whom Dr. Woolley 
succeeds, expects to sail on Jan. 26 for 
Europe, where she will join her sister. 
She will be accompanied by Dr. Cornelia 
M. Clapp and Miss Louise Baird Wallace, 
of the Zodlogy Department, who intend 
to study in Naples. 





Two more courses in philosophy at Co- 
lumbia College have been opened to the 
Barnard students this year. Practical 
ethics, under Professor Hyslop, is for the 


seniors, A practicum of selected tupics 
in modern philosophy, principally from 
the works of Hegel and Hobart, though 
primarily for graduates, is now, by the 
courtesy of Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
also open to Barnard seniors. Prof. Her- 
bert Gardiner Lord has lately been made 
a member of Barnard’s taculty. Some of 
the Barnard undergraduates have under- 
taken the publication of a new college 
newspaper, the Barnard Bulletin. It is 
not to be a literary magazine, but a weekly 
résumé of current questions, general 
events, and class news. 


Miss Blanche B, Sears of Lewiston, Me., 
a graduate of Bates College, has entered 
upon a postgraduate course in journalism 
at Yale. She is working for the degree of 
Ph.D., which is not conferred except after 
three years of faithful postgraduate work. 
Her intention is to enter the magazine 
field later. 

It is reported that the girls of Queen 
Margaret’s College, Glasgow, are founding 
the first woman’s settlement in Scotland, 
although there are many college settle- 
ments in London A _ house in Anderson, 
Glasgow, is about to be opened as a resi- 
dence for workers. The premises have 
been granted, rent free, by the owners, 
who are women, and accommodation is 
provided for a warden and two residents. 
The house was originally built for girls’ 
clubrooms, One has been retained, and 
will be managed by the Queen Margaret 
College graduates for their settlement 
house. Miss Marion Rutherford, a past 
student of Queen Margaret's, will be the 
first warden, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


A surgeon of the United States Navy 
has discovered a colonial ‘‘new woman,” 
whose medical accomplishments are set 
forth in the report of the Surgeon-General, 
This woman lives at Faga-Toga, a village 
on @ harbor in Samoa where there is a 
United States coaling station. Her medi- 
cal education consists of such knowledge 
as she has been able to pick up from a 
United States dispensatory and from 
naval surgeons who have visited the har- 
bor. Her practice among the natives is 
extensive and very successful. She keeps 
the commoner sort of drugs, and com- 
pounds her own prescriptions. 

But her most remarkable successes have 
been in surgery with primitive appliances. 
The naval surgeon describing these says: 
“IT have seen several fractures she has 
reduced and treated with very good re- 
sults. Two amputations that she has 
performed, one of the arm and one of the 
forearm, have come under my observation, 
and the results are very good. She had 
native assistants, operated without an 
anesthetic, and the only instruments she 
had were a hand-saw and a razor.” 





BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. 


West Virginia has an oil queen. She is 
Mrs. Mary Ihrig, formerly of Sistersville, 
now living in the Tyler County field, 
where her venturesome spirit and good 
luck have been bringing in an income of 
about $7,000 a week for a month past. 
Mrs. Ihrig was formerly engaged in the 
shoe business; but, as it did not pay very 
well, she began to dabble in oil. She is 
reported to be developing, with success, 
what was considered a few months ago 
the most uncertain wild-cat territory in 
the State, and she is preparing to sink 
new wells as soon as rigging can be bauled 
to her property. She has bought a hand- 
some home in Parkersburg, and will direct 
her new interests from that place. 


Ten years ago, two sisters, Misses Zer- 
lina and Laura Rosenfield, who had be- 
come skilled stenographers and typewrit- 
ers, formed a partnership and opened an 
office in New York City. From a modest 
desk room and two machines they now 
have five large, thoroughly equipped type- 
writing offices, and employ regularly from 
forty to fifty assistants. Their handsome 
offices in the Empire Building, at 71 
Broadway, are under the special supervis- 
ion of Miss Zerlina Rosenfield. She and 
her helpers attend to the most compli- 
cated balance sheets, lawyers’ briefs, busi- 
ness correspondence, stenographic notes, 
translations, and foreign correspondence. 
In this office they are ably assisted by 
their sister, Alice Rosenfield, whose ca- 
pacity for work seems without limit, so 
steadily does she apply herself to the in- 
terests of the business. 

The uptown Offices, the principal one of 
which is at 49 West 28th Street, are under 
the management of Miss Laura Rosenfield. 
Here ‘theatrical work is a specialty, al- 
though books, scientific translations, and 
mimeograph work find their way to the 
office in enormous quantities. Expert 
stenographers from this firm report im 
portant trials and conventions, political 
meetings, and committee meetings of 
large corporations, as well as sermons and 
dramas. All the offices are connected by 
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can control and direct all the work done 
at the branch offices. With their staff, no 
business is too large to handle. 

Regarding the methods whereby this 
large business has been developed, the 
N. Y. correspondent of Boston Ideas says: 


The success and consequent good for- 
tune that have attended the efforts of the 
Rosenfield sisters is envied by many, and 
their luck commented on; but, as a matter 
of fact, the large business they now direct 
was built up step by step, and, although 
quickly, Jaboriously. Of course the Mis- 
ses Zerlina and Laura Rosenfield are ex- 
ceptionally bright and clever women, but 
brightness and cleverness are not sufficient 
bases for the building up of fortune. Out- 
side of mere ability, these two girls have 
fostered a love for their work. They en- 
tered business life not with the intention 
of shirking ite disagreeable side and sav- 
ing themselves as much as possible, but 
determined to make every effort and sac- 
rifice to have their work the best possible 
ip the market. Now that they are rich 
and prosperous, and that their business is 
firmly established, they are every whit as 
eager and devoted to business as in the 
beginning, when they were merely build- 
ing it up. During office hours they are 
invariably to be found at their desks, al- 
ways ready to give their clients every at- 
tention. The Rosenfield sisters are a fit- 
ting example of women who have made 
good their claim to compete in the fields 
of business activity with men. At present 
they stand at the head of their profession, 
presumably no similar firm in the world 
having a larger and further-reaching cli- 
entéle, and as business women they hold 
a unique and brilliant position in New 
York City. Contact with the business 
world seems but to have enlarged their 
sympathies and brought them into closer 
touch with the great pulsing heart of hu- 
manity. Although the busiest of women, 
they stand ever ready with word and deed 
to aid those who seek their advice. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SOMERVILLE.—The League met Jan. 2. 
Mrs. Adelaide V. Foster was chosen 
Superintendent of Literature in place of 
Mrs. Annie Richardson, who was unable 
to serve. Mrs. E. A. Warren and Mrs. 
Mary I. Howes were chosen delegates to 
the annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Field, the former president, 
who has recently returned from a visit to 
Odebolt, Iowa, told of attending and ad- 
dressing the meeting of a woman’s club 
there, which was just beginning to be in- 
terested in woman suffrage. One new 
member was added to the League, who 
proposed herself in a _ pleasant little 
speech, saying she had long been meaning 
to join, but had never been personally in- 
vited todo so. She thought the League 
ought to do more ‘‘heart to heart’’ work. 
The members have always fancied they 
have worked in season and out of season 
for the cause, but may have overlooked 
some who would be interested. At any 
rate, the incident was encouraging. The 
speaker of the afternoon was the Secre- 
tary, who read a paper entitled ‘‘Aristo- 
cratic Tendencies of Women.”’ 


S. A DAVENPORT, Sec. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. — Steele Mackaye’s 
powerful romantic drama, ‘‘Paul Kauvar,”’ 
is to be the attraction the coming week, 
and a most enjoyable presentation is an- 
ticipated. The days of the French Revo- 
lution have been dealt with in a mosi 
realistic fashion, and the two characters, 
Paul Kauvar and Diane de Beaumont, 
bring out their characteristics in a most 
fascinating way. One hundred extra 
people will be introduced in the group- 
ings and tableaux. Choice chocolate bon- 
bons will be distributed at the Monday 
matinee. 


- 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
Signor Ugo Biondi, the Italian protean 
artist who impersonates six different 
characters, has made a hit at Boston Music 
Hall. Itis in the really marvellous man 
ner of his changes in costume that Biondi 
seems to be peerless. Scarcely a full sec- 
ond elapses between some of his transi- 
tions. Herbert’s dogs are the cleverest 
troupe of canines yetseen here. They are 
prodigiously hard workers, and they seem 
to work voluntarily. For instance, while 
four dogs are pushing one another across 











St Philip’s Church Home, every Monday. 


first time offered to specially qualified 


telephone, so that the heads of the firm 


the stage, a fifth is turning back somer- 


saults, apparently for his own diversion. 
“Uncle Eph’s Christmas’’ started on its 
third week with unstinted approval. Ho- 
gan, Dolan, Lenharr, Drawee, Carrick 
Graham, Hall and Staley, were as well 
received as ever. 











NOTICES. 


New Begiene Women’s Clab.— Monday, 
Jan. 14,3 P. Discussion Committes. Subject, 
“Our Rcdations to the General Federation, and 
the Milwaukee Meeting.”’ 


SPECIAL 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Bo-ton, Yass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. 
to care, near the Fenway. 

Address E, L., 76 St. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important New Book 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Women and Economics 


CONCERNING 
CHILDREN 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson) Gilman. 
12mo, Cloth, Decorative, 298 pp. $1.25 


Original and helpful essays toward the 
better understanding and development of 
children, characterized by that rare combi- 
nation of serious philosophy, keen wit and 
clever satire which has made the author's 
former books so successful. Its suggestions 
are eminently practical, and its appeal is 
world-wide. 


Convenient 
References. 
Stephens St. 








CONTENTS: 

The Precious Ten— The Effect of Minding on 
the Mind—Two and Two Together—The Barnt 
Child Dreads the Slipper+ Teachable Ethics 
A Place for Children — Unconscious Schooling — 
Presumptuous Age— The Respect Due to Youth 
— Too Much Consideration — Stx Mothers — Medi- 
tations on the Nursemaid—Children and Ser- 
vants — Mothers, Natural and Unnatural — Social 
Parentage. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Small, Maynard & Company 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al} 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 





Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 
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